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LEGISLATION  LAUNCHED  IN  THE  98th  CONGRESS: 
A  REPORT  ON  THE  "MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON" 


January,  1983,  marked  the  opening  of 
the  first  session  of  the  98th  Congress.  Any- 
one famihar  with  the  ways  of  Washington 
knows  the  typical  list  of  occurrences  which 
accompany  such  an  event.  There  are  swear- 
ing in  ceremonies  for  the  new  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate;  after  weeks  of  speculation  and 
news  leaks,  the  President  comes  to  the  HaO 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  deliver 
his  State  of  the  Union  address;  there  are 
rumors  of  what  the  President's  budget  will 
and  will  not  contain;  and  finally,  the 
budget,  itself,  is  released,  kicking  off  a  new 
storm  of  controversy.  In  January,  1983, 
this  was  the  scene  in  Washington.  It  was  all 
part  of  the  normal  pohtical  process. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  more  than  250 
Federationists  from  thirty-seven  states  also 
became  part  of  the  same  normal  pohtical 
process.  The  occasion  which  brought  us 
together  was  our  annual  "March  on  Wash- 
ington." This  event  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  participants  in  it  testify  to  our 
normahty  as  a  group  of  people  and  to  our 
growing  strength  as  a  people's  movement. 
There  we  were,  the  organized  bhnd,  speak- 
ing for  ourselves  to  our  elected  national 
leaders  in  Washington.  We  were  not  alone 
in  competing  for  the  attention  of  Congress. 
There  were  school  board  leaders,  hospital 
officials,  pro-abortion  and  anti-abortion 
lobbies,  and  so  forth.  But  we  didn't  mind 
the  competition.  We  were  effective;  we 
were  organized.  Our  numbers  were  also 
very  impressive. 

The  event  began  with  a  media  relations 
seminar,  planned  by  the  Public  Relations 


Committee.  This  was  designed  to  strength- 
en our  ability  to  present  the  message  of  our 
movement  through  television,  radio,  and 
newspapers.  Guest  speakers  included  Val 
Hymes,  correspondent  for  the  Cable  News 
Network  and  Metromedia;  Carlyn  Barker, 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Post:  and  Mike 
Michaelson,  Executive  Director  of  C-Span, 
a  nationwide  pubhc  affairs  network,  serving 
cable  television  systems.  The  presentations 
of  these  skilled,  professional  joumaUsts 
sparked  hvely  discussions.  One  immediate, 
tangible  result  was  an  invitation,  extended 
by  Mr.  Michaelson,  for  President  Jemigan 
to  appear  nationwide  on  C-Span.  On  Friday 
night,  February  11,  President  Jemigan 
journeyed  through  a  fierce  snowstorm  to 
keep  the  engagement— an  hour-long  inter- 
view and  caU-in  program  coast  to  coast  in 
prime  evening  time. 

On  Sunday,  January  30,  we  began  in 
earnest  to  organize  for  our  visits  to  Capitol 
Hill.  A  command  post,  equipped  with  radio 
and  telephone  communications,  was  estab- 
hshed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Capitol 
Hohday  Inn,  which  served  as  our  headquar- 
ters hotel.  This  was  an  ideal  location,  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  office  buildings 
which  house  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Everyone  was  on  hand  for 
a  Sunday  evening  briefing.  Because  of  the 
momentous  events  occurring  in  the  courts 
in  Cahfomia,  President  Jemigan  could  not 
physically  be  present  at  the  meeting  in 
Washington.  However,  just  as  he  has  done 
year  after  year,  our  national  president  set 
the  tone  and  the  challenge  by  addressing 
the  group,  this  time  over  a  long  distance 
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telephone  hook-up.  We  were  not  about  to 
let  the  distance  of  2,631  miles  and  a  Cali- 
fornia lawsuit  stand  in  the  way  of  tradition 
and  a  message  from  the  leader  of  our 
movement. 

The  timing  of  the  "March  on  Washing- 
ton" this  year  could  not  have  been  better. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  were  in  session, 
going  through  the  procedures  to  get  organ- 
ized. This  was  a  time  of  planning  for  the 
session  ahead.  Most  members  (including 
top  Congressional  leaders)  were  glad  to 
meet  personally  with  our  representatives 
and  talk  strategy  for  our  legislation.  Then, 
too,  there  was  the  great  announcement 
which  came  to  us  from  California  on 
Monday  evening.  This  was  the  news  of  total 
victory  in  the  California  lawsuit.  The 
Acosta  forces  (as  we  had  always  known 
they  would)  had  lost  in  the  courts,  with  no 
possibility  of  appeal  and  nowhere  to  go.  As 
the  news  was  announced  by  long  distance 
telephone  to  the  hundreds  of  assembled 
Federationists  in  the  meeting  room  at  the 
Hohday  Inn  in  Washington,  pandemonium 
broke  loose.  There  was  wave  after  wave  of 
applause  and  cheering.  People  hugged  each 
other  in  the  aisles,  and  the  mood  was  one 
of  long-delayed  justice  finally  achieved,  and 
triumphant  vindication  and  joy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  successes  continued  as 
we  met  with  more  Congressional  leaders. 
Then  we  had  another  first.  At  5:00  p.m.  of 
that  day  (Tuesday,  February  1),  the  entire 
delegation  of  Federationists  assembled  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  (Tip) 
O'Neill.  The  occasion  was  a  meeting  with 
Representative  Barbara  Kennelly  from 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  Kennelly  has  shown 
herself  to  be  a  true  friend.  Her  work  with 
us  on  the  vending  machine  legislation  (see 
the  Braille  Monitor  of  February,  1983) 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  say  "thank  you" 
to  Mrs.  Kennelly. 


This  occasion,  a  meeting  of  a  large  dele- 
gation in  the  House  Chamber,  was  a  rare 
treat— so  rare,  in  fact,  that  on-lookers 
(including  the  Capitol  guards)  could  not 
remember  such  an  occurrence  ever  before. 
It  was  truly  a  highpoint  of  the  "March."  In 
fact.  Representative  Kennelly  began  her 
address  to  the  group  with  words  to  this 
effect:  "I  don't  know  who  you  know— but 
whatever  you  are  doing,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  keep  it  up."  But  there  was  more- 
more  work,  more  meetings,  and  more  good 
news.  On  Wednesday,  February  2,  we 
learned  that  our  efforts  in  the  courts  in  the 
Houston  Lighthouse  case  had  been  success- 
ful. The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  had  reversed  its  previous 
ruling.  The  bhnd  persons  who  work  at  the 
Lighthouse  in  Houston  are  employees,  the 
court  said.  And,  as  employees,  the  blind 
workers  do  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
be  represented  by  a  labor  union.  This  news 
gave  added  weight  to  the  message  we  were 
taking  to  Congress. 

The  issues  for  this  particular  "March  on 
Washington"  fit  well  with  what  most 
members  of  Congress  understand  to  be  the 
number  one  concern  of  the  electorate  who 
put  them  in  office.  We  talked  to  them  of 
jobs,  and  the  fact  that  most  bhnd  people 
don't  have  them.  This  is  a  message  well 
known  to  Federationists.  Our  legislative 
program  (entitled  "An  Agenda  for  Jobs 
Through  Legislative  Action")  was  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  summary  memorandum 
and  five  separate  fact  sheets,  each  describ- 
ing a  specific  piece  of  legislation.  These 
materials  are  reprinted  in  their  entirety 
below.  All  bill  numbers  and  sponsors  relate 
to  legislation  now  pending  in  the  98tli 
Congress,  as  of  February  15,  1983.  These 
materials  will  be  updated  as  additional  bills 
are  introduced  or  as  other  events  warrant. 
Copies  of  any  specific  fact  sheet  or  the 
entire  package  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National    Office.    They    should    be    used 
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whenever  state  affiliates,  local  chapters,  or 
individual  members  are  meeting  with 
members  of  the  98th  Congress.  This  is  the 
way  to  continue  the  momentum  generated 
by  our  "March  on  Washington."  Here  are 
the  issues  and  the  documents: 


LEGISLATIVE  MEMORANDUM 

From:     Members  of  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

To :         Members  of  the 

Ninety -Eighth  Congress,  First  Session 

Re:  The  blind:   An  agenda  for  jobs  through 

legislative  action 

Background:  Nearly  one-half  million 
people  in  the  United  States  are  blind:  we 
do  not  see,  or  we  do  not  see  very  well,  but 
for  most  of  us  the  lack  of  eyesight  has  not 
been  the  principal  obstacle.  As  much  as  any 
other  group  of  citizens,  we  want  to 
shoulder  our  share  of  the  burden  by  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  our  nation's 
economy,  and  most  of  us  have  the  capacity 
(not  merely  the  desire)  to  do  this;  several 
thousand  of  us  are  already  at  work  and 
proving  ourselves  every  day. 

The  rest  of  us  have  been  side-tracked, 
and  as  the  economic  times  grow  harder,  our 
prospects  for  an  equal  chance  to  be  part  of 
the  productive  life  of  our  communities 
contmue  to  diminish.  The  best  statistics  we 
can  gather  show  that  only  about  30,000 
blind  people  have  jobs  which  pay  them 
more  than  $550  per  month,  just  enougli  to 
lose  all  of  their  Social  Security  benefits  but 
hardly  enough  to  live  on.  Most  blind  people 
are  not  able  to  find  work,  but  when  they 
do.  they  may  often  be  channeled  into  jobs 
far  beneath  their  skills  and  potential,  such 
as  working  at  below  poverty  level  wages  in 
sheltered    workshops.    Few    blind    people 


own  their  own  businesses.  About  4,000 
participate  in  a  special  government  spon- 
sored program,  providing  opportunities  for 
them  to  manage  vending  facilities  on  feder- 
al and  other  property. 

Most  blind  people  have  only  their  Social 
Security  or  Supplemental  Security  Income 
checks  to  meet  regular  daily  living 
expenses,  yet  many  could  be  self-sufficient 
and  productive  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  Social  attitudes  about  bUndness  are 
our  greatest  obstacle.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  is  working  to  alter  these 
conditions,  principally  by  means  of  educat- 
ing the  pubhc  to  new  ways  of  thinking. 
Yet.  these  educational  efforts  need  a 
framework  of  laws  and  related  legislative 
actions  in  order  to  move  blind  people  from 
the  historic  status  of  isolation  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  social  and  economic  hfe. 
An  agenda  for  jobs  through  legislative 
action  (described  below)  has  been  forged  to 
accomphsh  this.  Comprehensive  "fact 
sheets"  on  each  item  are  also  attached. 
Our  proposals  address  problems  identified 
by  the  blind  with  workable  legislative  solu- 
tions, and  in  each  case,  federal  legislation 
represents  the  most  viable  option  available. 

(1)  Congress  should  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  of  1938  to  strengthen  manage- 
ment and  accountabihty  in  the  distribution 
of  federal  contracts  to  sheltered  work- 
shops. This  proposal  seeks  improved  admin- 
istrative mechanisms  for  allocating  non- 
competitive government  contracts  to  shel- 
tered workshops.  Under  current  law,  a 
Presidentially-appointed  "Committee  for 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severe- 
ly Handicapped"  oversees  government 
contracting  with  sheltered  workshops.  The 
Committee  has  given  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  (NIB)  responsibility  for  allo- 
cating these  contracts  to  workshops 
employing  the  blind,  and  NIB  (purportedly 
nonprofit)  receives  a  commission  on  each 
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contract.  NIB  opposes  guaranteeing  mini- 
mum wages  to  blind  workers  and  their  right 
to  labor  union  representation,  using  money 
raised  from  sales  to  the  government  to 
underwrite  campaigns  against  these  pohcy 
changes.  According  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  in  a  recent  report  to 
Congress,  NIB's  spending  of  such  money 
acquired  from  government  sales  cannot  be 
controlled  through  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process.  Legislative  reform  is  needed. 

(2)  Congress  should  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  of  1938  to 
prohibit  paying  blind  workers  less  than 
minimum  wage.  This  proposal  seeks  wage 
protection  for  low  income  bhnd  workers 
and  asks  for  nothing  more  than  the  wage 
guarantee  which  the  FLSA  extends  to 
employees  who  are  not  bhnd.  FLSA  allows 
wages  as  low  as  25%  of  the  federal  mini- 
mum, but  all  studies  agree,  there  are 
numerous  uncontrolled  violations. 

(3)  Congress  should  amend  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
employment  discrimination  based  on 
bhndness  or  physical  disabOity.  This 
proposal  seeks  to  expand  employment 
opportunities  for  the  bhnd  through  a 
federal  prohibition  against  employment 
discrimination  based  on  prejudice  or 
misconception.  Despite  all  of  the  efforts  we 
are  making  to  change  pubhc  attitudes,  the 
image  of  the  helpless,  dependent  blind  is 
stih  widespread  in  our  culture.  This  has 
resulted  in  limiting  substantially  our 
opportunities  for  competitive  employment, 
and  laws  must  be  enacted  to  prevent  these 
unjustified  restrictions.  In  some  states,  the 
laws  which  prohibit  employment  discrim- 
ination against  women  and  minorities  have 
been  amended  to  include  protection  for 
disabled  persons,  and  the  results  have 
shown  that  pubhc  policy  against  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  handicap  can  expand 


employment  possibilities  while  reducing 
the  burden  on  our  welfare  system.  The 
federal  legislation  in  this  area  is  hmited, 
and  court  ruhngs  have  largely  eroded 
Congressional  intent.  This  is  why  Congress 
must  act  to  insure  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  and  handicapped 
persons. 

(4)  Congress  should  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  employment 
disincentives  from  the  conditions  of  eligi- 
bihty  for  bhnd  persons  to  receive  disability 
insurance.  This  proposal  seeks  to  eliminate 
a  substantial  economic  barrier  (the  $550 
per  month  earnings  limitation)  placed  on 
bhnd  persons  receiving  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  (SSDI)  checks.  The 
concept  of  Social  Security  replacing 
income  lost  because  of  a  disability  such  as 
bhndness  has  merit.  Its  shortcoming,  how- 
ever, is  the  arbitrary  limitation  imposed  on 
income  derived  from  earnings.  This  denies  a 
hand  up  to  those  who  want  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  again,  stifling  the  initiative  of 
thousands  of  potentially  productive  bhnd 
citizens.  A  legislative  solution,  calling  for 
specific  changes  in  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  has  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  in  past  Congresses  and  several 
amendments  to  provide  more  work  incen- 
tives for  the  blind  have  actually  become 
law;  the  most  recent  of  these  being  part  of 
the  1977  Social  Security  amendments. 
Federal  law  should  not  continue  to 
discourage  the  blind  from  becoming  self- 
supporting,  tax-paying  citizens,  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  must  be  amended 
accordingly. 

(5)  Congress  should  provide  adequate 
appropriations  under  Title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (the  successor  law 
to  CETA)  to  allow  continued  federal 
support  for  Job  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind.  This  proposal  seeks  more  and  better 
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employment  prospects  for  the  blind 
through  a  targeted  job  information  and 
referral  service,  known  as  Job  Opportuni- 
ties for  the  Blind  (JOB).  JOB  is  funded 
througli  a  grant  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and 
Training  Administration.  The  program 
offers  an  especially  important  service  to 
blind  people  by  identifying  employment 
opportunities  and  working  with  employers 
to  provide  accurate  information  about  the 
employment  skills  of  qualified  blind 
people.  JOB'S  objectives  are  consistent  with 
our  nation's  current  need  for  economic 
recovery,  since  every  blind  person  who 
becomes  productive  is  one  less  individual 
requiring  financial  assistance  at  pubhc 
expense.  Each  member  of  Congress  and 
each  staff  member  should  know  about  and 
support  with  pride  the  work  of  JOB.  Blind 
constituents  who  require  this  service  should 
be  informed  of  its  existence  and  may  be 
referred  for  help  from  JOB  as  long  as  the 
program  continues  to  operate. 

Blind  people  are  asking  for  your  help  in 
gathering  support  for  legislation  in  the 
areas  outlined  above.  Bills  to  achieve  our 
objectives  have  been  introduced  in  the  98th 
Congress,  and  cosponsors  are  actively  being 
sought.  Many  priorities  confront  this 
session  of  Congress,  but  none  is  more 
important  than  putting  America  back  to 
work  again.  The  bhnd  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  fashioning  the  best  possible  legis- 
lative program  to  do  the  job. 

FACT  SHEET 

JOBS  AND  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

AND  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED 

Proposed  legislation:  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938  to  strengthen 


management  and  accountability  in  the 
distribution  of  Federal  contracts  to  quali- 
fied industries  for  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped,  to  expand  employ- 
ment options  for  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  who  work  in  quali- 
fied industries,  to  promote  business  oppor- 
tunities for  the  bhnd  and  other  severely 
handicapped  in  the  establishment  of  quah- 
fied  industries,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Short  title:  The  "Jobs  and  Business  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Handicapped  Act" 

Objectives:  The  "Jobs  and  Business  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Handicapped  Act"  seeks  to 
redesign  and  update  the  law  commonly 
known  as  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  federal 
government  of  certain  commodities  and 
services  from  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped. 
Principal  features  are— 

(1)  To  streamhne  the  process  for  award- 
ing federal  contracts  to  sheltered  work- 
shops by  centralizing  all  functions  and 
policy  authority  in  a  single  governmental 
unit  known  as  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. Tills  is  in  contrast  to  an  adminis- 
tratively complex  arrangement  under 
current  law,  wliich  results  in  delegating  to 
entities  outside  of  the  government  the 
distribution  of  federal  contracts.  Govern- 
ment cost  savings  will  be  achieved  by 
centralizing  government  control  and  ehm- 
inating  the  commissions  which  are  now 
charged  by  the  nongovernmental  entities. 
These  private  organizations-National 
Industries  for  the  Bhnd  (NIB)  and  National 
Industries  for  the  Severely  Handicapped 
(NISH)— receive  a  commission  (ranging 
from  4%  to   10%)  on  each  contract  they 
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allocate  for  the  government.  NIB  and  NISH 
finance  their  operations  by  the  proceeds 
derived  from  these  commissions.  Yet, 
neither  Congress  nor  any  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  has  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  NIB  or  NISH 
because  of  their  nongovernmental  status. 

(2)  To  promote  upward  mobility  for 
blind  and  severely  handicapped  persons  in 
sheltered  workshops  by  encouraging 
employment  of  such  individuals  at  all  levels 
of  production,  supervision,  and  administra- 
tion (including  management).  This  is 
accomplished  by  estabhshing  new  eligibility 
criteria  which  will  require  that  at  least  60% 
of  a  contracting  workshop's  workforce 
(including  management  and  support)  must 
be  bund  or  handicapped  and  that  at  least 
60%  of  the  wages,  salaries,  and  fringe  bene- 
fits paid  by  a  contracting  workshop  must 
go  to  employees  who  are  bhnd  or  severely 
handicapped.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
current  law  which  makes  workshops  ehgi- 
ble  for  government  contracts  if  blind  or 
severely  handicapped  workers  provide  at 
least  75%  of  the  total  direct  labor  hours. 
The  direct  labor  hours  requirement 
promotes  employment  for  the  blind  and 
severely  handicapped  only  in  assembly  line 
jobs  and  blocks  advancement  to  supervi- 
sory or  management  positions  by  holding 
out  to  the  workshops  the  inducement  of 
continuing  federal  contracts  as  long  as  the 
required  percentage  of  bhnd  or  severely 
handicapped  laborers  is  maintained. 

(3)  To  encourage  the  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  the  blind  and  severely 
handicapped  to  estabhsh  and  operate  their 
own  profit-making  businesses.  This  is 
accomplished  by  allowing  for-profit 
corporations  to  receive  equal  consideration 
with  sheltered  workshops  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  noncompetitive  Wagner-O'Day  Act 


contracts.  To  assure  that  bhnd  or  severely 
handicapped  persons  will  benefit  by 
extending  these  business  opportunities  to 
for-profit  corporations,  the  bill  requires 
such  corporations  to  meet  the  60%  work- 
force and  pay  criteria  which  apply  to 
contracting  workshops.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  current  law  which  does  not  permit 
for-profit  corporations  to  receive  the 
noncompetitive  Wagner-O'Day  Act  con- 
tracts. Tlius,  the  restriction  of  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  which  now  favors 
sheltered  workshops  will  be  eliminated  by 
introducing  the  concept  of  a  "quahfied 
industry,"  which  may  be  a  nonprofit 
sheltered  workshop  or  a  profit-making 
business. 

Need  for  legislative  reform:  A  recent 
review  by  the  United  States  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  revealed  that 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  is  not  operating  as 
intended  to  expand  employment  opportun- 
ities for  the  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped. As  currently  set  up,  the  adminis- 
trative mechanism  for  distributing  govern- 
ment contracts  is  inefficient  and  not 
subject  to  management  controls  for  assur- 
ing financial  or  policy  accountability.  The 
network  of  agencies  involved  includes 
federal  contracting  agencies,  such  as  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense;  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severe- 
ly Handicapped ;  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  (NIB);  the  General  CouncU  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind;  National  Industries  for 
the  Severely  Handicapped  (NISH);  and 
approximately  170  sheltered  workshops. 
Policy  and  financial  accountability  are 
shared  and  diffused  througiiout  tliis 
network.  NIB  and  NISH  are  the  two 
centrahzed  nonprofit  coordinating  agencies 
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primarily  responsible  for  allocating 
government  contracts  to  the  workshops, 
but  NIB  and  NISH  are  not  government 
agencies  and  not  subject  to  extensive 
control  or  oversight  by  the  government. 
GAO  reported  that  these  agencies  are  not 
required  to  file  annual  operating  plans  or 
end-of-year  financial  statements. 

In  addition  to  resolving  these  administra- 
tive problems,  Congress  should  alter  the 
current  policy  direction  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act.  The  fundamental  objective  of 
the  current  law  is  to  provide  a  market  for 
sheltered  workshops  to  sell  products  and 
services  to  the  government  without  the 
necessity  of  competing  for  contracts  with 
for-profit  corporations.  Employment  op- 
portunities promoted  by  the  Act  are 
limited  to  direct  labor  jobs  in  sheltered 
workshops.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  low 
percentage  (about  6%  annually)  of  blind 
shopworkers  who  move  from  sheltered 
workshops  into  competitive  industry  jobs. 

Furthermore,  the  blind  and  severely 
handicapped  workers  are  rarely  advanced 
into  supervisory  and  management  positions 
within  the  sheltered  workshops.  These 
objectives  and  results  are  inconsistent  with 
national  policy  goals  which  Congress  has 
established  for  the  blind  and  severely 
handicapped  in  legislation  during  the  past 
few  years.  Tlie  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(Pub.  L.  93-112)  first  introduced  affirma- 
tive action  for  qualified  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  competitive  jobs  in  industry. 
Congress  amended  the  Act  in  1978  (Pub.  L. 
95-602)  by  adding  employment  incentives 
for  the  blind  and  severely  handicapped  to 
establish  independent  businesses.  The 
incentives  are  offered  in  the  form  of  direct 
federal  grants  to  handicapped  individuals, 
under  section  622  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act,  but  Congress  has  not  yet  funded  this 


provision  because  of  federal  budget  limita- 
tions. The  "Jobs  and  Business  Opportuni- 
ties for  the  Handicapped  Act"  will  provide 
an  alternative  for  implementing  section  622 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  by  offering  the 
incentive  of  federal  contracts  to  encourage 
independent  business  opportunities  for  the 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped. 

The  "Jobs  and  Business  Opportunities 
for  the  Handicapped  Act"  is  in  keeping 
with  the  national  policy  trend  established 
by  Congress  to  promote  upward  mobility 
and  greater  independence  for  blind  and 
other  severely  handicapped  persons  to 
work  at  all  levels  in  business  and  industry. 
As  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  now  operates, 
the  number  of  blind  and  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  who  benefit  from  the 
employment  opportunities  is  relatively 
small  in  comparison  to  the  number  of 
potential  beneficiaries  who  could  be 
employed  under  the  expanded  program  of 
the  "Jobs  and  Business  Opportunities  for 
the  Handicapped  Act."  Among  the  blind 
alone,  70%  of  those  who  could  work  are 
either  unemployed  or  substantially  under- 
employed. The  "Jobs  and  Business  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Handicapped  Act"  will 
chart  a  new  course  toward  stimulating  the 
efforts  of  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  to  become  self-support- 
ing, tax-paying  citizens. 

The  legislation  will  maintain  and  expand 
the  current  Wagner-O'Day  program  and  will 
operate  it  at  a  substantial  reduction  in  cost 
to  the  government.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
total  of  $5.5  miUion  for  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severe- 
ly Handicapped  to  be  expended  over  the 
course  of  four  fiscal  years.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  estimated  expenditure  of 
$19  million  in  direct  appropriations  and 
commissions  to  be  paid  on  contracts  for 
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the  same  period.  Thus,  a  savings  of  $13.5 
million  will  be  realized  over  the  course  of 
the  next  four  years  by  enacting  the  "Jobs 
and  Business  Opportunities  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act."  This  cost  savings  can  be 
achieved  while  at  the  same  time  expanding 
the  opportunities  for  blind  and  severely 
handicapped  persons  to  achieve  productive 
employment. 

FACT  SHEET 
MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


H.R.   1078  and  H.R.  991  -  Purpose:  To 

extend  to  blind  and  visually  impaired 
citizens  the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  pay  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA). 

Legislative  History:  H.R.  1078  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Phillip 
Burton  of  Cahfomia,  with  H.R.  991  (intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Clarence  Long  of 
Maryland)  as  an  identical  bill  in  the  House. 
Since  1978,  four  days  of  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  These  hearings  have 
been  part  of  a  serious  reassessment  of 
present  law  and  policy. 

In  1979,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  held 
hearings  as  part  of  an  Administration 
review  of  current  regulations.  One  year 
later,  a  decision  was  reached  that  an 
"experimental"  program  to  bring  all  blind 
workers  to  at  least  the  minimum  wage 
would  be  started.  But,  with  a  new  Adminis- 
tration, this  "experiment"  is  now  on  the 
"shelf." 

Also,  in  mid-1979,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  commenced  a  large-scale 
review  of  the  so-called  sheltered  workshops 
which  receive  the  principal  advantage  of 


subminimum  wages.  GAO's  report  entitled 
Stronger  Federal  Efforts  Needed  for 
Providing  Employment  Opportunities  and 
Enforcing  Labor  Standards  in  Sheltered 
Workshops  was  sent  to  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember, 1981,  but  to  date  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  recommendations.  GAO 
found  substantial  violations  of  the  FLSA, 
thus  confirming  the  conclusions  of  other 
surveys. 

Present  Law  and  Regulations:  Section 
14(c)  of  the  FLSA  permits  subminimum 
wage  payments  to  handicapped  workers 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
promulgate  regulations  and  to  establish 
certification  procedures  under  which 
subminimum  wages  may  be  paid.  Any 
employer,  (including  a  sheltered  workshop) 
may  pay  handicapped  employees  submini- 
mum wages  after  submitting  for  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  a  request  for 
an  exemption. 

Labor  Department  regulations  allow  the 
subminimum  wages  to  go  as  low  as  25%  of 
the  statutory  minimum  wage. 

Background  Data:  A  study  released  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  March,  1979, 
reported  that  there  were  6,196  "visually 
impaired"  workers  in  more  than  100 
sheltered  workshops.  There  are  an 
estimated  900  bhnd  employees  in  competi- 
tive industry  receiving  subminimum  wages, 
but  exact  data  is  not  available.  Exemption 
certificates  show  that  many  workers  earn 
less  than  $1  an  hour-and  some  get  only 
carfare-without  fringe  benefits  or  job 
security.  Half  of  the  bhnd  workers  were 
paid  less  than  $1,500  according  to  the 
1979  Labor  Department  report.  Adminis- 
trators of  the  workshops,  by  contrast, 
often  receive  salaries  in  the  $50,000  range 
with  substantial  benefits. 

One  hundred  two  sheltered  workshops 
for   the    blind   are   part  of  a  nationwide 
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system  known  as  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  (NIB).  NIB  (a  private  organiza- 
tion) allocates  federal  government  and 
other  contracts  to  the  workshops  and 
receives  in  return  a  commission.  At  last 
report,  NIB  employed  67  people  nation- 
ally, two  of  them  at  most  are  blind.  NIB 
spends  approximately  $2  miUion  annually 
on  salaries  and  other  expenses. 

Reasons  to  Adopt:  Blind  people  should  not 
be  excluded  from  our  long-established 
national  policy  of  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion for  American  workers.  The  justifica- 
tion which  has  been  used  for  excluding  the 
blind  from  wage  protection  available  to  the 
sighted  is  the  presumption  that  productiv- 
ity is  lower  among  the  blind  than  other 
workers,  but  the  facts  are  to  the  contrary. 
Almost  all  blind  people  who  work  in 
private  industry  are  paid  the  minimum 
wage  or  above,  and  approximately  20 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind  guaran- 
tee their  blind  employees  at  least  the 
minimum  wage.  The  question  should  be 
asked,  why  are  other  workshops  not 
required  to  protect  the  wages  of  blind 
workers? 

Inefficient  management,  substandard 
equipment,  and  poor  production  methods 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  blind 
should  no  longer  be  forced  to  suffer  the 
injustice  of  subminimum  wages  in  order  to 
subsidize  inefficiency  and  substandard 
conditions.  Thoroughly  tried  and  tested 
business  practices  commonly  in  use  in 
industry  today  can  improve  productivity 
and  increase  business  volume  for  the  work- 
shops. Business  and  industry  have  demon- 
strated the  capacity  to  improve  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  American  workers, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
managers  of  sheltered  workshops  could  not 
do  the  same  for  the  blind. 

Blind  workers  are  productive.  During  FY 
1982,  the  5,400  blind  people  who  worked 


in  the  NIB  system  generated  $186,077,054 
in  gross  sales.  But  these  bhnd  workers  were 
not  paid  an  equitable  amount  in  compari- 
son to  their  productivity-salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  amounted  to  $30,271,768 
or  16%  of  the  gross  sales.  In  regular  indus- 
try it  is  customary  for  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  paid  to  production  workers  to  be 
in  the  range  of  23.4%  to  28%  of  gross  sales 
or  even  more. 

The  workshops  argue  that  they  cannot 
increase  the  wages  of  the  blind  but  there 
are  plenty  of  facts  which  do  not  support 
their  assertion.  Surveys  of  balance  sheets 
for  several  agencies  which  operate  work- 
shops show  sufficient  capital  is  available. 
For  example.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  (IHB)  which  operates  three  sheltered 
plants  in  the  New  York  City  area  reported 
net  worth  of  $13,689,655  at  the  end  of 

1976.  In  1978,  IHB  produced  revenue  of 
$3,754,827  from  its  sales  activities,  yet, 
blind  workers  were  only  paid  $360,000, 
less  than  1 0%-  for  their  labors. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Columbia 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was  worth 
$2,229,998  as  it  started  1977,  and  this  was 
up  from  $1,662,507  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  year.  In  Cincinnati,  the  Clover- 
nook  Home  and  School  for  the  Bhnd 
(which  also  operates  a  sheltered  workshop) 
boosted  its  net  worth  by  $224,534  during 

1977,  reaching  a  total  of  $7,945,877  at  the 
end  of  that  year.  Looking  at  the  broader 
picture,  a  random  sample  check  of  fund 
balance  sheets  from  36  workshops  (1/3 
of  the  NIB  system)  shows  that  11%  of 
them  had  excess  income  over  expenses 
during  1977. 

It  is  contended  that  the  removal  of 
subminimum  wages  for  the  blind  will  be 
harmful  since  blind  persons  who  receive 
higher  wages  will  lose  Supplemental  Secur- 
ity Income  (SSI)  and  Social  Security  Disa- 
bility Insurance  (SSDI)  benefits.  This  is  not 
necessarily    the    case.    The    SSI   eligibility 
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rules  for  the  blind  permit  earnings  well 
above  the  minimum  wage  before  benefits 
are  suspended  or  even  reduced.  The  SSDI 
rules  are  somewhat  more  restrictive,  but 
any  blind  person  is  permitted  to  earn 
S6,600  during  1983  before  SSDI  benefits 
are  terminated,  and  this  rate  is  higher  than 
the  average  wage  which  workers  receive  in 
the  NIB  system.  Most  importantly,  the 
decision  to  earn  one's  daily  bread  is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice,  and  no 
employer  should  be  permitted  to  Umit  a 
worker's  earnings  simply  because  the 
employee  has  access  to  other  income.  The 
Wind  have  decided  that  it  is  better  to  earn  a 
living  than  to  Hve  off  of  the  earnings  of 
others,  and  this  decision  should  command 
the  respect  of  all. 

FACT  SHEET 

EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  THE  BLIND 


H.R.  1200  -  Purpose:  To  amend  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  make 
discrimination  against  handicapped  indi- 
viduals an  unlawful  employment  practice. 

Legislative  History:  H.R.  1200,  designed  to 
prohibit  employment  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Joe  Moakley  of  Massachu- 
setts. Although  support  has  been  building 
for  legislation  to  provide  protection  against 
employment  discrimination  for  the  Wind 
and  handicapped,  the  most  significant  steps 
were  taken  in  the  96th  Congress.  Of  special 
importance  was  introduction  of  companion 
bills  in  the  Senate  and  House.  During  the 
first  session  of  the  96th  Congress  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  conducted  hearings  on  the 
Senate  bill  (entitled  the  "Equal  Employ- 
ment   Opportunity    for   the   Handicapped 


Act")  and  favorably  reported  the  bill  on 
August  1,  1979;  however,  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  took  final  action  as 
the  96th  Congress  came  to  a  close. 

Background:  Despite  expenditures  exceed- 
ing one  billion  dollars  annually  for  the 
state/federal  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, most  blind  people  remain  substantial- 
ly unemployed  or  underemployed.  Social 
Security  data  indicates  that  approximately 
30,000  bhnd  people  have  jobs  which  pay 
them  gross  wages  in  excess  of  $550  per 
month,  just  enough  not  to  receive  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  benefits.  The 
problem  is  discrimination,  not  any  general 
incapacity  for  work  among  the  bhnd. 
Myths,  misconceptions,  and  lack  of 
accurate  information  about  blindness 
caused  this  discrimination,  leading  employ- 
ers to  make  typical  statements  such  as  the 
following:  "I'd  like  to  hire  a  blind  person,  I 
really  would,  but  we  have  a  factory  here, 
and  there's  really  nothing  they  can  do-but 
you  understand,  I  know  how  capable  they 
are;  I  wish  I  could  help."  These  phrases  are 
the  most  common  manifestations  of  the 
deep-seated  prejudices,  fears,  and  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  blind  people  to  work 
productively;  this  is  the  essence  of  discrim- 
ination, coupled  with  kindness  and  charity. 

Present  Law:  Discrimination  against  blind 
persons  in  employment  is  often  poorly  or 
not  at  all  addressed  by  federal  and  state 
laws.  While  some  legislation  to  prohibit 
employment  discrimination  does  exist,  the 
result  so  far  has  been  a  patchwork  system 
containing  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
policies  and  regulations.  Employers  are 
confused,  and  so  are  the  bhnd  who  seek 
opportunities. 

The  first  laws  (commonly  known  as 
"White  Cane  Laws")  were  enacted  at  the 
state  level,  and  these  are  ordinarily  based 
on    a    model  developed   by    the   National 
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Federation  of  the  Blind  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  next  advancement  occurred  when 
several  states  passed  laws  concerning  handi- 
capped people  along  with  the  other  minori- 
ties and  women  protected  by  Civil  Rights 
statutes.  In  1973  the  Congress  entered  into 
the  picture  by  including  three  provisions 
related  to  employment  discrimination 
against  handicapped  persons  in  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act.  These  are  Section  501  (requir- 
ing federal  agencies  to  establish  affirmative 
action  programs  for  handicapped  applicants 
and  employees);  Section  503  (requiring 
federal  contractors  and  subcontractors  to 
take  affirmative  action  in  order  to  employ 
and  advance  quaUfied  handicapped  individ- 
uals); and  Section  504  (prohibiting  all 
forms  of  discrimination  against  handi- 
capped persons  by  recipients  of  federal 
financial  assistance  and  in  federal 
programs).  In  1978  the  Congress  took 
further  action  to  strengthen  these  anti- 
discrimination laws  by  specifying  that  the 
rights  and  remedies  under  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  would  also  be 
available  to  victims  of  discrimination 
prohibited  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

These  federal  and  state  laws  are  impor- 
tant but  limited  in  scope  and  effectiveness, 
and  so  far  enforcement  has  often  been 
slow;  nor  is  there  a  single  agency  in  the 
government  to  oversee  enforcement  of 
these  laws-the  system  is  complex  and 
bureaucratic.  For  example,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs 
(OFCCP)  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
Affirmative  Action  requirements  which 
cover  federal  contractors,  while  every  other 
federal  agency  which  extends  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  also  maintains  authority  to 
enforce  anti-discrimination  regulations 
which  cover  employment  practices  of 
federally  assisted  programs  and  activities. 
This  system  is  bewildering  to  persons 
having  claims  of  employment  discrimina- 


tion-which  federal  agency  has  jurisdicfion; 
that  is  the  question.  Furthermore,  the 
thousands  of  employers  who  engage  in 
interstate  commerce  but  do  not  operate 
under  federal  contracts  or  receive  federal 
grants  are  generally  not  covered  by  the 
current  constellation  of  laws,  thus  there  is 
no  clear  remedy  available  when  discrimina- 
tion occurs. 

Need  for  Legislation:  Enactment  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  legislation  to 
protect  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
persons  from  employment  discrimination  is 
essential  in  order  to  insure  that  these 
potentially  productive  citizens  will  be  able 
to  contribute  their  talents  and  energies  as 
equal  partners  in  our  nation's  work  force. 
The  principal  objective  should  be  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  legislative  mandate  against 
employment  discrimination  which  places 
potentially  employable  and  uidependent 
citizens  among  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  dependent,  leaving  them  at  the 
mercy  of  our  nation's  welfare  and  social 
services  systems. 

The  present  laws  proliibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  handicap  offer  inade- 
quate protection  against  employment 
discrimination,  and  often,  although 
business  and  industry  have  a  strong  desire 
to  cooperate,  the  requirements  of  both 
federal  and  state  agencies  conflict  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  expectations  are 
confusing  and  contradictory.  Moreover, 
most  work  situations  are  not  covered  at  all 
by  federal  or  state  laws.  For  example 
Section  503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
applies  to  approximately  300,000  federal 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  whereas 
more  than  700,000  employers,  operating  in 
the  private  sector  without  federal 
contracts,  remain  substantially  free  from 
any  obligation  to  avoid  discrimination 
against  bUnd  and  handicapped  persons. 
Compounding  the  problem,  court  rulings 
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have  held  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  prohibit  employment  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped  when  it  enacted 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
which  requires  that  federal  programs  and 
federally  assisted  programs  operate  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handicap. 

In  short,  under  current  law,  there  is  no 
generally  applicable  proliibition  against 
employment  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
handicapping  condition.  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits 
employment  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
but  it  provides  no  protection  for  disabled 
workers.  The  blind  as  a  group  have  long 
worked  to  gain  the  status  of  equality  and 
to  organize  pubHc  assistance  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  which  are  directed  toward 
offering  a  hand  up  to  productive  employ- 
ment, not  merely  a  handout  along  with 
meaningless  exercise.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  enacting  equal  employment  opportunity 
legislation  in  this  area  would  not  be  signifi- 
cant, with  only  a  modest  increase  in 
expenditures  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  for  com- 
pliance enforcement  activities. 


FACT  SHEET 


the  blind  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Honorable 
WilUam  Lehman  of  Florida.  The  Disability 
Insurance  for  the  Blind  bUl,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  seven  times,  was  first 
offered  in  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  90th  Congress 
with  the  result  that  the  House-Senate 
Conference  on  Social  Security  matters 
made  the  generally  accepted  definition  of 
bhndness  (20/200  etc.)  the  standard  for 
visual  loss  under  the  Disability  Insurance 
program.  Offered  again  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
adopted  a  portion  of  the  proposed  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  for  the  Blind  bill  removing 
the  "five  out  of  the  last  ten  years"  work 
requirement  which  had  previously  applied 
to  the  bhnd  and  disabled  alike,  making 
30,000  otherwise  ineligible  blind  persons 
ehgible  for  Social  Security  disability  bene- 
fits. Subsequent  to  this,  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  several  times  in  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, and  in  the  95th  another  step 
toward  full  enactment  was  taken  when  the 
Substantial  Gainful  Activity  Test  (earnings 
limitation)  for  blind  Disability  Insurance 
beneficiaries  was  established  by  law  at  the 
monthly  dollar  amount  which  persons  who 
retire  at  age  65  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  decreasing  their  retirement  bene- 
fits. 


IMPROVED  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


H.R.  1039  -  Purpose:  To  amend  Title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize 
the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  insurance 
benefits  thereunder. 

Legislative  History:  H.R.  1039,  designed  to 
provide  improved  disability  insurance  for 


Provisions: 

(1)  Allows  qualification  for  disability 
benefits  to  the  person  who  is  bhnd,  accord- 
ing to  the  generally  accepted  definition  of 
blindness  (20/200  etc.)  and  who  has 
worked  six  quarters  in  Social  Security- 
covered  work. 

(2)  Continues  payment  of  benefits  irre- 
spective of  earnings  so  long  as  blindness 
lasts,  rather  than  cutting  off  benefits  if  the 
blind  person  earns  as  little  as  $550  in  a 
month,  as  provided  in  existing  law. 
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Reasons  for  Adoption: 

(1)  Reducing  the  work  requirement  is 
more  equitable  for  blind  persons  since 
because  of  employer  reluctance  to  hire 
them  the  bhnd  often  cannot  accumulate 
the  necessary  quarters  of  coverage.  They 
are  victims  of  the  last  liired,  first  fired 
syndrome. 

(2)  Present  law  keeps  bUnd  people  and 
those  who  become  blind  out  of  the  work 
force.  Blind  persons  who  seek  work  do  so 
at  the  risk  of  economic  disaster  since  their 
wages  are  often  less  than  their  disability 
benefits,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  their 
employment  will  continue.  Many  do  not 
work  as  a  result. 

(3)  Severe  economic  consequences 
accompany  blindness.  Earning  power  is 
usually  cut  in  half,  and  wages  must  go  for 
lairing  readers,  drivers,  or  for  purchasing 
costly  devices.  The  blind  did  not  create  the 
negative  attitudes  of  employers  which  keep 
them  from  responsible,  better  paying  jobs; 
but  through  their  lost  wages,  they  pay  for 
this  second-class  treatment.  The  costs  of 
blindness  should  be  spread  across  society  as 
a  whole. 

(4)  Reduction  in  welfare  payments  to 
the  blind  would  occur  if  this  proposal  is 
adopted.  After  adoption  of  this  measure, 
most  blind  people  eligible  for  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  and  other  welfare 
payments  would  eventually  transfer  to  this 
new  program.  Seventy -five  thousand  bhnd 
people  would  likely  become  ineligible  for 
SSI,  thus  there  would  be  a  cost  savings  in 
general  revenues. 

Issues  and  Responses 

Issue:  Cost 

Congressional  Budget  Office  most  recent 
estimate:  S3 10  million,  first  year,  S760 
million,  fifth  year:  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration: twice  the  amount  of  the  CBO 
estimates. 


Response:  The  cost  estimates  provided  so 
far  are  questionable  on  several  counts, 
primarily  in  their  failure  to  understand  the 
blind  population.  A  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  group  would  result  in  sub- 
stantially lower  cost  figures.  Consider  the 
following  analysis:  Tliere  are  about 
475.000  legally  blind  persons  (and  this 
number  remains  stable).  Half  of  these  are 
over  age  65.  Thirty -one  thousand  of  the 
remainder  are  children  (under  age  18).  Of 
the  remaining  206,500  working  age  bhnd, 
169,000  are  already  receiving  either  disabil- 
ity insurance  payments  or  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI),  and  therefore  they 
would  not  be  new  beneficiaries  with  adop- 
tion of  this  bill.  (These  are  blind  persons, 
who  if  they  are  working,  are  earning  less 
than  $550  per  month).  Because  of  other 
circumstances  (for  example,  blind  people 
who  have  sighted,  working  spouses), 
probably  another  7,500  of  the  remaining 
37,500  would  also  continue  to  be  ineligible 
for  disability  benefits.  This  leaves  only 
30,000  bhnd  persons  who  are  working  and 
earning  more  than  S550  per  month,  and 
these  people  would  be  the  potential  new 
beneficiaries. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this  bill 
is  to  remove  the  earnings  limit.  This  would 
provide  the  greatest  possible  work  incentive 
for  169,000  blind  persons  who  are  now 
receiving  Disability  Insurance  and  SSI 
payments.  These  people  will  be  stimulated 
to  join  the  labor  force  (and  thus  begin 
paying  into  general  revenues  and  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund).  This  income  (which 
has  not  been  estimated  by  Social  Security) 
would  reduce  the  already  low  cost  of  this 
bill. 

Issue:  "This  is  a  good  thing  for  the  blind; 
but  if  we  adopt  this  provision  for  them,  we 
will  have  to  adopt  it  later  for  all  the 
disabled;  and  the  system  cannot  afford 
that." 
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Response:  Laws  should  focus  on  the 
unique  problems  which  people  have;  and 
the  barriers  the  blind  face  are  more 
specifically  economic  than  the  barriers 
facing  other  disability  groups.  Other  groups 
have  major  problems  with  architectural  or 
other  physical  barriers,  or  frequently  a 
physical  or  mental  inability  to  compete  at 
all  in  the  job  market.  The  blind  are  able  to 
work,  and  can  compete  in  most  jobs  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  sighted.  But  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  negative 
employer  attitudes.  Repeated  Gallup  polls 
show  that  Americans  fear  blindness  more 
than  any  other  handicap,  and  this  means 
that  the  bHnd-although  the  most  able  of 
the  handicapped  groups  to  hold  jobs-are 
the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired. 
In  addition,  the  costs  incidental  to  working 
(such  as  readers,  drivers,  or  technical 
devices  to  replace  sight),  added  to  the 
uniformly  lower  wages  the  blind  are  paid, 
often  make  it  economically  unfeasible  for 
the  blind  to  go  to  work.  Other  disability 
groups  have  far  more  pressing  problems 
than  this  economic  disincentive  (problems 
requiring  different  kinds  of  solutions);  but 
this  bill  will  help  to  remove  the  major 
barriers  the  blind  of  this  nation  face,  and 
will  allow  them  to  join  the  mainstream  of 
our  economic  and  social  life.  It  is  a  very 
specific  solution  to  a  specific  problem 
facing  the  blind. 


ship  Act.  JOB  helps  attack  the  70% 
unemployment  and  underemployment  rate 
which  is  found  among  working-age  blind 
Americans.  JOB  is  a  broadly  based  effort  of 
national  scope  using  the  talents  of  local 
volunteers  to  increase  support  from  the 
private  sector.  Principal  features  are: 


JOB:  produces  and  distributes  monthly 
tape  recorded  bulletins  to  blind 
job  seekers. 

JOB:  provides  special  help  for  deaf-bhnd 
applicants. 

JOB:  produces  and  distributes  bulletins 
for  employers  in  the  private  sector 
to  teach  them  the  benefits  of  hiring 
the  blind. 

JOB:  produces  and  distributes  public 
service  ads  to  promote  employment 
for  the  blind. 

JOB:  transcribes  and  circulates  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  other  employ- 
ment related  pubHcations  for  use 
by  the  blind  in  recorded  form. 

JOB:  matches  bhnd  job  seekers  with  the 
advertised  needs  of  employers  and 
makes  timely  referrals  to  meet 
employer  demands. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Facts  and  Accomplishments 


Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind  (JOB)  is 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  national 
program,  conducted  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  pursuant  to  author- 
ity in  Title  IV  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 


JOB:  conducts  training  seminars  for  bhnd 
job  seekers  in  order  to  guide  and 
stimulate  them  to  pursue  effective 
methods  of  seeking  permanent,  full- 
time  employment. 

JOB:  holds  workshops  for  employers  and 
prospective  employers  of  the  blind 
to  help  them  to  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  hiring  the  blind  in 
a  wide  variety  of  positions. 
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The  federal  commitment  to  building 
better  lives  for  the  blind  through  JOB 
exemplifies  an  effective  form  of  partner- 
ship between  government  and  the  volun- 
tary private  sector.  It  is  time  for  America 
to  recognize  the  blind  as  a  competent  and 
energetic  minority  in  our  midst. 

Hiring  the  blind  is  REASONABLE, 
PROPER  and  NECESSARY. 

GOOD  LAWS  ENCOURAGE  IT! 

GOOD  SENSE  RECOMMENDS  IT! 

GOOD  BUSINESS  DEMANDS  IT! 


Summary  of  JOB  Accomplishments 

The  initiatives  outUned  on  the  reverse 
side  are  improving  the  employment  cHmate 
for  blind  people  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  eleven-month  period  beginning 
February,  1982,  JOB  services  reached  near- 
ly 2,000  blind  people  directly  and  6,000 
potential  employers.  At  the  same  time,  1 17 
individuals  assisted  by  JOB  obtained 
competitive,  unsubsidized  employment  and 
are  now  paying  taxes.  This  represents  a 
current  average  of  more  than  10  blind 
individuals  who  find  jobs  through  JOB  each 
month,  an  accompHshment  which  was  not 
possible  one  year  ago.  The  stories  of  actual 
people  whose  lives  now  testify  to  the 
success  of  JOB  are  a  growing  demonstra- 
tion of  how  government  can  forge  an 
effective  partnership  for  jobs  for  the  blind 
in  the  private  sector. 

Miss  A,  a  bhnd  woman  from  Colorado, 
had  a  college  education,  a  pleasant  person- 
ahty,  and  good  skills  using  Braille  and  read- 
ing print  with  the  Optacon.  She  was  in  her 
late  twenties  and  had  never  worked  in 
competitive  employment.  JOB  assisted  her 
to  get  training  in  another  state  in  flight 


reservations  work.  Since  she  was  the  first 
blind  person  in  the  country  to  take  this 
training,  JOB  helped  to  overcome  minor 
difficulties  as  the  training  progressed.  Miss 
A's  performance  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
Trans  World  Airlines  (TWA)  was  apprehen- 
sive when  Miss  A  applied  for  work:  but 
after  three  interviews  with  high  officials, 
TWA  offered  her  a  job  handhng  flight 
reservations.  Since  the  very  beginning  of 
this  employment,  she  has  excelled.  In  June 
of  1982,  Miss  A's  status  was  converted 
from  probationary  to  regular.  Without 
JOB,  she  would  likely  not  have  completed 
the  training  or  secured  employment. 

Mr.  B  completed  a  degree  in  pharmacy 
and  took  the  test  to  be  licensed  as  a 
pharmacist  in  lUinois.  He  achieved  a  score 
of  ninety-one  but  was  not  issued  a  Hcense 
because  he  was  blind.  It  took  two  years  of 
negotiation.  The  outcome,  however,  was 
successful.  Mr.  B  now  works  as  a  licensed 
pharmacist  in  the  poison  control  center  of 
a  major  hospital  in  Chicago. 

Miss  C,  hving  in  a  small  town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  a  degree  in  Spanish.  She  was 
unemployed.  JOB  directed  her  to  the 
National  Security  Agency  (NSA).  This 
proved  to  be  an  ideal  employment  possibil- 
ity, althougli  there  was  a  long  delay  for 
Miss  C  to  receive  security  clearance.  But 
JOB  stayed  involved  and  encouraged  NSA 
to  hire  Miss  C  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
effort  paid  off  as  Miss  C  began  work  for  the 
NSA  as  a  Spanish  translator/transcriber  in 
June,  1982. 

Mrs.  D  had  a  master's  degree  in  rehabih- 
tation  teacliing  and  practical  work  experi- 
ence as  a  typist.  She  was  unemployed.  She 
attended  a  JOB  seminar  and  later  received 
referrals  through  JOB  for  positions  availa- 
ble appropriate  to  her  skills.  Within  six 
months,  Mrs.  D_was  hired  as  a  rehabilita- 
tion teacher  at  a  state  service  agency  for 
the  blind. 

Mr.  E  was  seeking  employment  with  a 
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large  bank  but  was  unsure  of  how  he,  as  a 
blind  person,  could  do  the  job.  JOB  helped 
by  explaining  alternative  techniques  and 
computer  technology  and  by  putting  Mr.  E 
in  touch  with  suppliers  of  computer  assis- 


tive devices.  Two  weeks  later,  Mr.  E  was  on 
the  job  as  a  credit  adjuster,  with  access  to 
the  bank's  computer  system  by  means  of  a 
speech  output  terminal. 


BLIND  WORKERS  WIN  UNION   IN  HOUSTON: 
THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS  NOW  HAS  RULED 


It  is  now  forty-three  years  since  the 
blind  of  seven  states  gathered  together  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  to  forge  a 
movement  and  to  form  a  national  bond  of 
unity.  They  came  from  the  workshops  and 
the  agencies.  They  came  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  organize  for 
common  action.  They  came  with  drive  and 
determination.  They  came  with  dreams  and 
hope.  The  organizers  were  people  of  talent 
and  ability,  but  they  came  with  little  else. 

This  was  the  challenge  facing  the  blind 
men  and  women  who  created  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  articulated 
clearly  its  goals.  They  did  not  look  at  the 
plight  of  the  blind  as  it  was  at  that  time 
and  ask  "why?"  They  looked  toward  a  new 
future  for  the  blind  as  they  thought  it 
ouglit  to  be  and  asked  "why  not?"  The 
founders  of  our  movement  insisted  upon  a 
standard  of  full  equality  for  the  blind,  and 
then  they  built  an  organization  designed  to 
bring  it  about. 

We  are  now  well  into  the  second  genera- 
tion of  leaders  and  members  of  this  organi- 
zation. We  are  the  modern-day  Federation- 
ists.  We  are  the  blind  who  have  accepted 
the  challenge  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
equality.  From  the  very  first  day,  forty- 
three  years  ago,  it  was  inevitable  that  our 
quest  for  equal  rights  would  take  us  into 
battle  against  the  forces  of  the  well-estab- 


lished and  well-financed  agencies,  purport- 
edly set  up  to  help  the  blind.  These 
agencies  (both  public  and  private)  wield 
awesome  power  over  the  lives  of  blind 
people,  and  their  exercise  of  this  power  is 
often  backed  by  laws  and  tradition.  Neither 
laws  nor  tradition,  however,  are  cast  in 
stone.  We  have  learned  this  as  a  people's 
movement.  We  have  also  learned  about 
power,  and  we  have  learned  how  to  use  it 
to  benefit  the  bhnd.  We  are  not  helpless, 
and  we  are  not  children.  As  modem-day 
Federationists,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
translate  dreams  into  action  and  to  achieve 
tangible  results  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  blind.  No  longer  is  our  equality 
just  a  dream. 

A  demonstration  of  this  fact,  and  the 
fact  of  our  growijig  strength  as  a  move- 
ment, occurred  on  January  31,  1983,  when 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  ordered  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  of  Houston  to  bargain  with  a 
labor  union  on  behalf  of  the  blind  workers 
in  one  of  its  sheltered  workshops.  This 
decision  was  the  final  and  conclusive  result 
of  proceedings  which  began  in  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  spring  of 
1980.  The  Lighthouse  was  resisting  an 
order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB).  That  order  declared  that 
the    blind    workers    are    employees,    not 
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"clients"  (as  asserted  by  the  Lighthouse), 
and  that  the  Lighthouse  is  engaged  in 
business  activity  sufficient  to  be  covered  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

On  August  10,  1981,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Appeals  Court  agreed  with  the  Lighthouse 
by  ruling  that  the  NLRB  had  overstepped 
its  jurisdiction  (see  the  Braille  Monitor  for 
December.  1981).  This  decision  was  disap- 
pointing but  not  surprising,  since  it  was  the 
first  time  that  a  case  of  this  type  had  been 
ruled  on  by  a  federal  court.  (The  favorable 
ruling  in  the  Cincinnati  case  was  still  several 
months  in  the  future.)  After  all,  it  took 
fifteen  years  and  several  different  cases  to 
convince  the  NLRB  that  labor  union 
organizing  should  be  proper  in  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  blind.  The  board  first 
understood  this  point  in  1976  when  it 
ordered  a  union  election  at  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  There  the  vote 
was  lost  amid  a  tlurry  of  union  busting 
tactics  by  the  Lighthouse.  Such  setbacks 
and  later  reversals  are  a  matter  of  common 
experience  in  our  progress  from  second- 
class  to  first-class  status. 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  latest 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  concern- 
ing the  Houston  Lighthouse  fits  the  typical 
pattern.  The  ruling  represents  a  complete 
turnaround  from  the  same  court's  earlier 
finding  that  the  rehabilitafion  activities  of 
the  Lighthouse  were  predominant.  That 
opinion,  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
1981  decision,  represented  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  Lighthouse's  impassioned 
plea  concerning  its  humanitarian  role.  In 
taking  a  second  look,  however,  the  court 
examined  more  closely  the  actual  activity 
conducted  each  day  in  the  sheltered  work- 
shop operated  by  the  Houston  Lighthouse. 

This  re-examination  involved  a  thorough 
review  of  the  manufacturing  and  assembly 
work  carried  on  in  the  industrial  division  of 
the  agency.  It  was  noted  that  the  workshop 
is  part  of  a  national  program  (authorized 


by  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act),  under  which 
sheltered  workshops  produce  commodities 
and  services  for  the  federal  government. 
Sales  to  private  industry  were  mentioned  as 
well.  The  extent  of  the  productive  activity 
carried  on  at  the  Houston  Lighthouse  was 
explained  by  the  court  in  unmistakable  and 
graphic  terms.  Here  are  the  facts  which  the 
record  before  the  court  revealed.  During 
1977,  the  industrial  division  of  the  Light- 
house assembled  and  sold  40,539,744  felt- 
tip  pens,  250.000  mops  and  300.000 
brushes,  and  packaged  and  sold  145.000 
gallons  of  disinfectant  and  30.000  gallons 
of  Hquid  detergent.  During  the  same  year, 
the  industrial  division  also  performed  a 
variety  of  additional  tasks  under  subcon- 
tracts, including  "grease  check  assembly 
work",  collating  materials,  filHng  notebook 
binders  with  various  inserts,  counting  and 
packaging  medicine  bottle  caps,  packaging 
information,  and  assembling  fisliing  rod 
holders.  Finally,  the  court  noted  that  the 
industrial  division  was  also  involved  in 
acquiring  and  distributing  several  other 
items  such  as  plungers,  squeegee-type 
materials,  dust  pans,  plastic  brooms,  mop 
handles,  bug  cleaners  to  clean  windshields, 
and  feather  dusters. 

Faced  with  facts  such  as  these,  it  would 
be  hard  for  anyone  to  conclude  that  the 
seventy  people  (ninety  per  cent  of  whom 
are  blind)  working  in  the  Houston  shop  are 
anything  but  higWy  skilled  and  highly 
productive.  It  was  also  noted  that  their 
labors  yielded  a  profit  for  the  Lighthouse 
of  S237.000  during  1977.  This  followed 
similar  profits  turned  in  by  the  workshop 
during  each  of  the  previous  three  years. 
Yet.  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
workshops  cannot  afford  to  pay  Wind 
people  at  least  the  federal  minimum  wage. 
What  a  ridiculous,  outmoded  notion!  Here 
is  the  Houston  Lighthouse,  turning  a  hand- 
some profit,  while  crying  poverty  all  the 
way    to    the    courthouse.   The   facts   con- 
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sidered  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  rehearing  of  the  case  offer 
impressive  evidence  that  the  bhnd  are 
productive,  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
competitive  workers  and  not  mere  clients. 

The  ruling  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  in 
the  rehearing  of  the  Houston  case  must  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  earlier 
decision  reached  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  in 
the  case  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Blind  vs.  NLRB  (see  the  Braille  Monitor 
for  July,  1982).  In  fact,  the  decision  of  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  came  into  play  as  a 
critical  factor  in  the  Fifth  Circuit's  recon- 
sideration of  the  original,  August  10,  1981 , 
decision.  Now,  both  Circuits  (the  Fifth  and 
the  Sixth)  are  squarely  in  agreement -blind 
workers  are  employees,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  happen  to  work  in  sheltered 
workshops.  Moreover,  the  "nonprofit" 
agencies  which  operate  the  sheltered  work- 
shops will  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  if  the  activi- 
ties carried  on  in  the  workshop  are  essen- 
tially of  a  business,  not  a  rehabilitative, 
character.  Both  circuit  courts  have  agreed 
that,  in  the  cases  presented  to  them  thus 
far,  the  agencies  are  motivated  by  econom- 
ic considerations— their  sale  of  products  to 
the  government  and  on  the  open  market. 
Although  the  agencies  in  question  have 
tried  to  uphold  a  facade  of  social  service 
and  rehabilitation,  their  claims  have  not 
withstood  the  light  of  judicial  scrutiny.  The 
facts  are  now  in  the  open.  Workshops  are 
factories  where  blind  people  work.  Surely, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  why  we  expect 
to  be  compensated  fairly  for  our  labors  and 
to  have  the  right  to  bargain  with  manage- 
ment concerning  the  conditions  of  our 
employment. 

The  Houston  decision  is  another  crush- 
ing defeat  for  the  agency  forces  who  have 
souglit  to  put  us  down  and  stamp  us  out  as 
an  organization.  The  officials  of  many  of 


these  agencies  have  confidently  predicted 
the  total  demise  of  our  movement,  and 
many  of  them  have  done  what  they  could 
to  bring  it  about.  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  this.  But  in  response,  we  have  redoubled 
our  efforts  to  build  a  stronger  bond  of 
national  unity,  to  organize  new  chapters 
and  to  acquire  the  resources  which  we  need 
to  fight  our  many  battles.  No  matter  the 
challenge,  we  have  stood  forth  confidently 
to  meet  it. 

The  story  of  our  victory  in  Houston  is 
the  story  of  modern-day  Federationism  at 
work.  Much  of  the  struggle  in  Houston  is 
now  behind  us,  except,  of  course,  for  the 
Lighthouse's  likely  appeal  to  tlie  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Such  a  tactic  will 
only  delay  the  inevitable.  (The  Cincinnati 
workshop  tried  it  and  failed.)  Eventually, 
the  blind  workers  at  the  Lighthouse  in 
Houston  will  have  the  right  to  organize. 
Aided  by  the  experienced  negotiators  for 
the  Teamsters  (the  labor  union  chosen  by 
the  workers  to  represent  them),  they  will 
bargain  for  their  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment.  There  is  now  virtually  no 
legal  obstacle  to  prevent  this.  Reprinted 
below  is  the  Court's  own  summary  of  its 
decisive  ruhng.  The  certainty  and  finality 
of  it  all  represent  an  historic  development. 
"We  are  changing  what  it  means  to  be 
blind.  "The  future  is  ours."  This  is  the 
triumphant  message  of  the  Houston  ruling. 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD,  Petitioner, 

V. 

LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF 
HOUSTON,  Respondent. 

No.  80-1753. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
Fifth  Circuit. 

Jan.  31, 1983. 
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On  application  for  enforcement  of  order 
of  the  NLRB  requiring  charitable  corpora- 
tion to  bargain  with  union  seeking  to  repre- 
sent bUnd  workers  employed  in  one  of  the 
corporation's  workshops,  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  653  F.2d  206,  denied  enforce- 
ment. On  rehearing,  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Jerre  S.  Williams,  Circuit  Judge,  held  that: 
(1)  NLRB's  determination  that  commercial 
and  business  nature  of  workers'  employ- 
ment predominated  over  any  rehabilitative 
goals  was  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  and  (2)  NLRB  therefore  correctly 
concluded  that  workers  employed  in  chari- 
table corporation's  workshop  were  entitled 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

Order  enforced. 

1.  Mere  fact  that  charitable  corporation 
was  nonprofit,  charitable  institution  did 
not  divest  NLRB  of  jurisdiction  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  but,  rather, 
extensive  commercial  activity  engaged  in 
by  charitable  corporation  more  than  amply 
supported  exertion  of  jurisdiction  by 
NLRB  to  determine  whether  corporation 
should  be  required  to  bargain  with  union 
seeking  to  represent  workers  employed  in 
one  of  its  workshops. 

2.  Congress  did  not  intend  to  exclude 
sheltered  workshops  run  by  charitable 
corporation  which  provided  services  to  and 
carried  on  programs  for  individuals  with 
visual  impairments  per  se  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  has  not  indicated 
belief  in  fundamental  incompatibility  of 
collective  bargaining  and  any  form  of 
therapy. 


3.  NLRB,  in  considering  basic  policies 
behind  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  has 
wide  discretion  in  adding  flesh  to  bare- 
bones  definition  of  "employee"  while 
determining  status  of  individuals  whose 
statutory  coverage  is  at  issue. 

4.  In  light  of  business  and  commercial 
characteristics  of  workshop  operated  by 
charitable  corporation  which  provided 
services  to  and  carried  on  programs  for 
individuals  with  visual  impairments,  includ- 
ing facts  that  continued  workshop 
employment  was  contingent  upon  typical 
business  criteria  and  that  panoply  of 
working  conditions  and  benefits  given 
workshop  employees  were  normal  and 
usual  grist  for  mill  of  collective  bargaining, 
NLRB  properly  found  that  individuals 
working  at  workshop  were  "employees" 
within  meaning  of  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  thus  NLRB's  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  over  workshop  was  within  its 
statutory  power. 

5.  NLRB's  determination  that  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  apphes  to  workers  in 
workshops  which  are  operated  by  charita- 
ble corporations  but  which  exhibit  typical- 
ly industrial  over  rehabihtative  characteris- 
tics has  reasonable  basis  in  law. 

6.  Since  NLRB's  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  workshop  operated  by  charitable 
corporation  which  provided  services  to 
visually  impaired  was  within  its  statutory 
power  and  since  certification  of  appropri- 
ate bargaining  unit  had  been  made  and 
valid  election  held,  order  of  NLRB  direct- 
ing charitable  corporation  to  bargain  with 
selected  union  bargaining  representative 
was  entitled  to  enforcement. 
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SAFETY  BARRIERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUBWAY  CARS: 

AN  OPPOSING  VIEW 

by  Rami  Rabby 


During  December,  1982,  two  accidents 
occurred  on  the  New  York  City  subway 
system,  in  which  bhnd  persons  who 
believed  they  were  stepping  into  the  open 
doorway  of  an  R44  or  R46  subway  car,  fell 
instead  into  the  space  separating  two  of 
these  cars.  One  accident  resulted  in  an 
injury:  the  other  in  a  tragic  death.  The 
subsequent  emotional  clamor  by  the  major 
agencies  for  the  bhnd  for  safety  barriers  to 
be  constructed  between  the  new  R44  and 
R46  subway  cars,  in  order  to  preclude 
further  injuries  and  loss  of  life  among  blind 
subway  users,  was  understandable. 

Tlie  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is 
appalled  by  any  injury  or  loss  of  life  on  our 
subway  system,  whether  the  victim  is  bhnd 
or  otherwise.  However,  now  that  the  crisis 
atmosphere  and  the  sensationalized  media 
treatment  surrounding  the  December  acci- 
dents have  subsided,  and  the  issue  of  safety 
barriers  for  the  blind  is  receiving  more 
reasoned  consideration  by  the  MetropoHtan 
Transit  Authority  and  the  City  Council,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  would 
like  to  express  its  profound  and  unreserved 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  any 
safety  barriers  for  the  so-called  "protec- 
tion" of  bhnd  subway  riders.  Not  only 
would  the  proposed  barriers  be  illogical, 
wasteful  and  unnecessary,  but  their  effect 
would  be  positively  harmful  to  the  genuine 
interests  of  blind  New  Yorkers  and  would 


divert  public  attention  from  some  real 
problems  with  which  blind  people  unfor- 
tunately have  to  contend. 

I.  Illogical,  Wasteful  and  Unnecessary 

Now,  one  would  think  that,  if  the  spaces 
between  the  new  R44  and  R46  subway  cars 
did,  in  fact,  constitute  a  significant  hazard 
for  the  blind,  some  statistical  data  would 
be  advanced  which  would  demonstrate 
that,  since  these  cars  were  put  into  service, 
there  had  been  a  higlier  accident  rate 
among  blind  subway  riders  than  among 
sighted  subway  riders.  No  such  evidence 
exists!  The  MTA  does  not  have  it!  And 
none  of  the  concerned  agencies  for  the 
bhnd  have  it!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  John 
Nelson,  Vice  President  for  External  Affairs 
at  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority, 
stated,  on  February  7,  1983,  that  he,  at 
least,  was  sure  blind  subway  riders  travelled 
the  system  as  safely  as  anyone  else.  At  a 
February  17  meeting,  Henry  Arce,  Direc- 
tor of  Community  Relations  for  the  T.A., 
and  Edward  Hughes,  a  consulting  engineer 
at  DMJM  Architects  &  Engineers,  con- 
firmed that  no  statistical  evidence  exists 
to  suggest  otherwise. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  surely  makes  no 
sense  to  rush  to  construct  unnecessary 
safety  barriers  for  the  blind  and  squander 
public  tax  dollars,  in  the  process.  If  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  swept  along  by 
sensationalized   concern   over  large  spaces 
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between  subway  cars,  when  trains  are  in 
the  stations,  you  can  bet  that  we  are  next 
going  to  be  required  to  build  safety  barriers 
along  all  subway  platforms  to  prevent  blind 
people  from  faUing  into  even  larger  spaces, 
when  trains  are  not  in  the  stations.  And 
what  will  happen,  the  next  time  a  bhnd 
person  crosses  a  street  against  the  light  and 
is  hit  by  an  MTA  bus?  Are  we  going  to 
succumb  to  an  emotional  clamor  for  safety 
barriers  to  be  constructed  at  all  street  inter- 
sections? 

II.  Positively  Harmful 

But  the  fact  is  that  safety  barriers  for  the 
blind  would  not  only  be  illogical,  wasteful 
and  unnecessary,  they  would  actually  harm 
the  true  interests  of  blind  people. 

For  years,  we,  the  blind,  have  struggled 
to  achieve  nondiscriminatory  treatment  on 
the  part  of  insurance  companies  which  have 
charged  us  exorbitant  life  and  health  insur- 
ance premiums  and  sold  us  otherwise 
discriminatory  policies,  just  because  we 
weie  bhnd,  and  just  because  they  believed 
that  bhndness,  in  and  of  itself,  caused  blind 
people  to  suffer  more  accidents  than 
sighted  people.  Tliese  companies  had  no 
more  actuarial  data  about  accident  rates 
among  the  blind  than  the  MTA  has!  They 
had  no  more  evidence  on  which  to  rush  to 
judgment  against  the  blind  than  the  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  have!  Yet,  many  of  them 
have  allowed  their  fantasies  about  bhndness 
and  its  risks,  to  run  amuck,  and  many  of 
them  have  discriminated  against  us. 

This  public  image  of  the  blind  as  "high 
risks",  and  of  the  existing  environment  as 
unsafe  for  the  bhnd,  has  destroyed  our 
freedom  to  live  on  an  equal  footing  with 
our  sighted  counterparts,  and  devastated 
our  opportunities  for  employment,  educa- 
tion, housing  and  simple  independent 
living.  Every  day,  employers  refuse  to 
consider  us  for  jobs  which  require  extensive 
travel,  jobs  which  require  the  operation  of 


saws,  lathes  or  welding  equipment,  even 
(believe  it  or  not)  jobs  which  would  require 
us  to  use  escalators  and  revolving  doors; 
and  all  that  because  of  their  entrenched 
misconception  that  bhndness  makes  us 
incapable  of  safely  handling  the  environ- 
ment around  us.  And  yet,  there  are  bhnd 
machinists  working,  and  there  are  blind 
business  executives  who  travel  everywhere 
independently,  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
work  both  in  buildings  with  escalators  and 
revolving  doors  and  buildings  without 
them.  College  and  university  administra- 
tors, too,  try  to  prevent  us  from  participat- 
ing in  physical  education  classes  and 
courses  requiring  students  to  handle  chemi- 
cals in  science  laboratories,  and  all  that 
because  of  their  misconception  that  blind- 
ness makes  us  unable  to  cope  safely  with 
our  environment.  Yet,  there  are  blind 
scientists  and  engineers  working,  and  there 
are  blind  people  performing  competently  in 
athletics,  skiing  events  and,  yes,  the  New 
York  City  marathon!  Landlords  and  real 
estate  agents  turn  us  away  from  liigh-rise 
apartments  where  the  elevator  doors  "close 
too  fast!",  from  walk-ups  where  we  would 
have  to  "go  up  and  down  too  many 
steps!",  from  any  building  which  happens 
to  be  undergoing  "dangerous"  renovation 
and  remodeling  work,  and  from  any  apart- 
ment with  a  gas  stove  where  (God  forbid) 
we  might  be  so  foohsh  as  to  actually  try  to 
cook  without  supervision.  And  most 
regrettably,  the  very  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, whose  professed  aim  is  to  help  us, 
adamantly  refuse  to  certify  us  as  teachers 
of  cane  travel  to  our  fellow  blind  because 
they  themselves  have  no  confidence  in  our 
abihties. 

On  May  25,  1978,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  adopted  a 
model  regulation  proliibiting  discrimination 
in  insurance,  on  grounds  of  bhndness.  In 
1974,  the  New  York  State  Human  Rights 
Law  was  amended  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
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tion  in  employment,  education,  housing, 
transportation  and  elsewhere,  on  grounds 
of  disability.  Tliese  laws  and  regulations  are 
on  the  books  precisely  because  our  public 
officials  and  lawmakers  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  blind  can  and  should 
participate  fully  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  our  society  as  it  is.  and  move  about 
our  environment  as  it  is.  Safety  barriers  for 
the  blind  on  the  R44  and  R46  subway  cars 
would  only  perpetuate  the  age-old  miscon- 
ceptions about  bhndness  as  a  high  risk,  and 
would  help  negate  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  past  decade  toward  the  princi- 
ple of  equahty  and  nondiscrimination.  If 
we  construct  safety  barriers  for  no  good 
reason  on  our  subway  cars,  sooner  or  later 
they  will  become  a  standard  requirement 
on  street  crossings,  staircases,  escalators, 
fast-closing  elevators  and  revolving  doors. 

III.  Need  for  Quality  Training 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  some  blind 
people  walking  the  streets  of  New  York 
City  and  using  our  subway  system  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  do  not  use  their 
canes  as  they  should,  just  as  there  are  some 
car  drivers  who  drive  through  our  streets 
erratically,  run  traffic  lights,  and,  in  the 
process,  not  only  suffer  accidents  them- 
selves, but  are  a  complete  and  utter  menace 
to  the  community.  When  blind  people  use 
their  canes  properly,  they  can  very  easily 
distinguish  between  the  empty  space 
separating  two  subway  cars,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  open  doorway  of  a  subway 
car,  with  its  underlying  floor,  on  the  other. 
Clearly,  the  solution  to  the  poor  use  of 
white  canes  by  certain  blind  people  lies  in 
effective  training,  of  which  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, only  too  Httle  and  too  late,  in 
New  York  City.  Newly  blinded  adults 
should  be  provided  with  cane  travel  train- 
ing, immediately  upon  the  onset  of  blind- 
ness; they  rarely  are.  Blind  children  should 
be  taught  to  travel  with  a  cane  in  grade 


school ;  again ,  they  rarely  are . 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  New  York  Lighthouse,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  the  Jewish  Guild  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  are  five  of  the  best 
funded  agencies  for  the  blind  in  tliis  coun- 
try. They  could  serve  the  interests  of  blind 
people  so  much  better  by  implementing 
effective  programs  of  cane  travel  training 
than  by  passijig  the  buck  to  the  MTA  and 
claiming  that  safety  barriers  are  the  solu- 
tion. By  staging  street  demonstrations  in 
support  of  safety  barriers,  and  by  mounting 
letter-writing  campaigns  to  public  officials, 
as  they  have  done,  these  agencies  misuse 
the  charitable  contributions  they  receive 
from  the  community,  trade  on  the  public's 
stereotype  view  of  "the  helpless  Hind," 
and  betray  the  trust  which  the  citizens  of 
New  York  have  placed  in  them. 

For  its  part,  the  MTA  has,  unfortunate- 
ly, been  bulldozed  by  these  agencies  into 
proposing  an  interim  solution— LnstaUing 
textured  surfaces  along  all  IND  and  BMT 
subway  platforms,  which  would  comcide 
with  the  opening  doorways  of  R44  and 
R46  subway  cars— and  that  at  a  cost  of  no 
less  than  half  a  million  dollars.  Every  argu- 
ment we  have  advanced  in  opposition  to 
safety  barriers  for  the  bhnd  applies  equally 
well  to  these  textured  surfaces,  and  more 
so.  The  proposed  textured  surfaces  do  not 
even  work!  A  test  of  the  sample  textured 
surface  at  the  Jay  Street  station  in  Brook- 
lyn showed  that  the  average  blind  subway 
user  would  only  be  able  to  detect  the  rougli 
surface  by  slowing  down  his/her  pace  from 
a  confident  stride  to  a  demeaning  shuffle. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
strongly  urges  all  public  officials  concerned 
to  discard  the  idea  of  safety  barriers  for  the 
blind  and  to  forget  the  interim  proposal  of 
textured  surfaces.  They  are  not  the  solu- 
tion, and  blindness  is  not  the  problem. 
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BOARDING  A  BUS 


What  does  it  mean  to  have  equal  treat- 
ment and  first-class  status  in  society?  Does 
it  mean  the  riglit  to  vote,  the  right  to  work 
in  a  chosen  profession,  the  right  to  succeed 
or  fail  on  your  own  merits?  Yes,  it  means 
all  of  those  tliings-but  it  means  something 
more.  It  means  the  right  to  be  treated  with 
respect  in  the  daily  routine  of  life,  the  right 
to  human  dignity-not  just  in  big  things  but 
also  in  the  details  of  existence:  eating  in  a 
restaurant,  walking  down  the  street,  and 
going  where  you  please.  It  means  the  right 
to  board  a  bus— to  do  it  without  incident  or 
commotion. 

This  is  where  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  comes  into  the  picture.  Society's 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  are  still  largely 
custodial  in  nature,  and  we  as  blind  people 
(since  we  are  part  of  the  society)  tend  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Tlie  Federa- 
tion helps  to  change  that.  It  works  to  edu- 
cate the  public  and  bring  about  alterations 
in  society's  attitudes,  but  it  also  helps  to 
raise  the  consciousness  and  the  conscience 
of  those  of  us  who  are  blind.  It  causes  us  to 
observe,  to  understand,  and  to  act.  It  is  the 
vehicle  by  which  we  are  traveling  from 
second-class  status  to  first-class  citizenship. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  process,  we 
must  keep  ourselves  informed.  We  must 
know  what  is  happening  throughout  the 
country.  Tlie  following  letters  are  a  case  in 
point: 


Brooklyn,  New  York 
January  20,  1983 


Dear  Dr.  Jemigan, 


I  am  writing  you  about  an  interesting 
thing  that  happened  to  me.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  19,  1982,  I  was 
boarding  a  bus  at  my  local  stop  of  the  B-1 1 
bus  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
in  my  neighborhood  in  Boro  Park,  Brook- 
lyn. I  had  my  long  cane,  and  as  I  wear  a 
back  brace,  I  remained  until  all  the  other 
people  were  boarded  so  as  not  to  be  pushed 
unduly  up  that  higli  step.  I  was  courteous 
and  unobtrusive.  As  I  was  boarding,  the 
bus  driver  screamed,  "You  can't  come  on 
this  bus  with  that  stick!  It's  an  obstacle! 
Get  off!!"  He  proceeded  to  close  the  door 
on  me,  and  I  was  left  standing  there  on  the 
street.  I  was  ready  to  accept  my  plight,  and 
mope.  In  fact,  I  did  mope  about  it  for 
about  two  weeks.  Then,  I  puffed  myself  up 
with  courage,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority.  Enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter  they  sent  me. 

I  am  a  relatively  new  member  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  I  am 
adventitiously  blind,  having  been  sighted 
for  most  of  my  Ufe.  In  November,  I  met 
Mr.  Arie  Gamliel  of  the  New  York  City 
Chapter  of  NFB,  and  he  encouraged  me  to 
break  this  mold  of  feeling  sorry  for  myself 
because  of  my  recent  blindness.  I  was 
reluctantly  willing  to  accept  my  fate  and  be 
stigmatized  as  "incompetent  and  lacking 
direction  because  of  my  affliction."  But  I 
was  never  that  sort  of  person  before,  and 
felt  perhaps  I  just  wasn't  connecting  to  the 
right  people.  Then,  I  found  NFB.  I  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  make  that 
justified  complaint  unless  I  had  joined  the 
Federation.  Ajid  I  am  delighted  that  NFB 
gave  me  the  same  old  familiar  fight  for 
justice  drive  I  had  before.  Thank  you,  Dr. 
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Jemigan.  Tliank  you  for  being  there.  NFB 
gave  me  courage  ...  an  immensely  valuable 
intangible.  Thank  you  for  that  precious 
jewel. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Tzipporah  BenAvraham 


Brooklyn,  New  York 
January  14,  1983 

Dear  Mrs.  BenAvraham: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  recent  tele- 
phone call. 


We  sincerely  apologize  for  any  inconven- 
ience the  driver  of  the  B-1 1  bus  you 
boarded  may  have  caused  you.  He  has  been 
sternly  reprimanded  and  a  note  of  your 
report  will  be  placed  in  our  files  for  future 
reference.  Behavior  of  the  type  you 
reported  is  not  tolerated  by  this  Authority. 
Further  complaints  of  this  nature  may 
jeopardize  his  employment. 

Please  accept  our  most  sincere  apologies. 
We  look  forward  to  serving  you  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Deborah  A.  Richberg 

Manager  Customer  Services 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority 


RIPLEY'S  RIPS  OFF  THE  BLIND 

by  Dan  J.  Hicks 


When  it  comes  to  discussing  blindness 
and  blind  people,  the  media  often  fall  short 
of  fairness  and  accuracy.  Television  is 
probably  the  worst  offender.  When  we  see 
a  bUnd  character  portrayed  in  a  manner 
that  misses  the  mark  by  a  lot  or  a  little,  we 
squirm  uncomfortably  and  try  to  rational- 
ize it  with  thoughts  such  as:  This  person  is 
not  meant  to  represent  all  blind  people. 
Somewhere  there 's  a  blind  person  who 
behaves  something  like  that.  We  can  remind 
ourselves  that  the  program  is  fiction  and 
that  makes  it  a  little  easier  to  take. 

However,  when  damaging  stereotypes  are 
presented  to  us  as  fact,  we  become  genuine- 
ly angry,  and  rightly  so. 

When  the  ABC  series  Ripley's  Believe  It 
Or  Not  ran  a  segment  about  an  electronic 
mobility  aid  which  they  described  as  "a 
few  precious  steps  out  of  the  darkness,"  I 
felt  compelled  to  write  the  following  letter. 


I  would  urge  all  other  Federationists  who 
saw  the  program  to  write  the  network  and 
let  your  feelings  be  known.  Our  letters  and 
telegrams  can  make  a  difference.  Believe  it 
or  not! 


Orlando,  Florida 
27  January  1983 

Mr.  Jack  Haley  and 
Mr.  Ronald  Lyon 
Executive  Producers 
Ripley's  Believe  It  Or  Not 
American  Broadcasting  Company 
New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Sirs: 

Let   me  begin   by   stating  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
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Blind  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Florida. 

I  was  shocked  and  annoyed  by  your 
treatment  of  blindness  and  blind  people  in 
the  episode  of  Ripley's  Believe  It  Or  Not 
which  aired  January  23rd  of  this  year.  I 
am  referring  to  the  report  on  Bill  Young  of 
London  and  his  use  of  an  experimental 
infra-red  navigation  aid. 

The  report  begins  with  the  sentence: 
"But  for  the  bUnd,  any  walk  is  hazardous." 
Tliere  are  no  grounds  for  sucli  a  glib  state- 
ment. It  is  based  solely  on  thoughtless 
prejudice.  In  a  nation  where  blind  men  and 
women  are  employed  as  macliinists, 
welders,  carpenters,  chemists,  farmers, 
factory  workers  .  .  .  and  in  countless  other 
potentially  hazardous  professions,  and  with 
safety  records  as  good  or  better  than  their 
sighted  peers,  the  idea  tliat  a  simple  stroll 
down  the  street  is  filled  with  danger  is 
laugliable  at  best. 

Your  report  doesn't  stop  there  but 
charges  ahead  with  other  statements  such 
as:  "Bill  takes  his  first  tentative  steps 
toward  freedom,"  and  "Like  a  bat  using 
sonar,  BUI  can  now  find  his  way."  It 
sounds  as  though  Bill  was  absolutely  help- 
less and  hopeless  before  the  device  came 
along.  We  are  also  told  that,  "At  work, 
without  his  cane.  Bill  enjoys  the  independ- 
ence this  remarkable  second  sight  makes 
possible."  This  "second  sight"  is  a  mobility 
aid,  no  more  and  no  less,  just  as  long  white 
canes  and  dog  guides  are  niobOity  aids. 
Your  report  doesn't  bother  to  tell  us  how 
the    electronic    device    makes   Mr.   Young 


more  independent  than  a  more  convention- 
al mobility  aid,  and  the  reason  is  that  it 
does  not.  Another  rash  statement  exposed. 

I  am  not  saying  that  such  electronic 
devices  miglit  not  be  useful  to  those  blind 
individuals  who  wish  to  use  them  as  a 
substitute  for  a  dog  guide  or  a  cane.  But  to 
perpetuate  the  myth  that  we  are  helpless, 
dependent,  and  literally  lost  without  such 
technological  wizardry  is  nothing  short  of 
irresponsible.  By  airing  this  report  you  have 
created  a  no-win  situation.  You  have  soOed 
the  image  of  the  bUnd  in  the  minds  of  your 
more  gullible  viewers.  For  those  who  know 
better  than  to  accept  such  sensationahsm. 
you  have  damaged  the  credibility  of  an 
otherwise  informative  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  repair  this  kind  of 
damage.  I  suggest  you  begin  by  broadcast- 
ing a  retraction  and  an  apology  to  the  bhnd 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  also  strongly 
urge  you  to  update  your  ideas  about  blind- 
ness and  blind  people.  You  can  obtain  the 
information  you  need  from  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  the  largest  organi- 
zation of  bhnd  people  in  the  country,  with 
more  than  fifty  thousand  members.  Write 
to  Kenneth  Jemigan,  President,  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  1800  Johnson 
Street,  Baltimore.  Maryland  21230 

I  hope  you  now  understand  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  you  take  these  "few  precious 
steps  out  of  the  darkness."  I  and  thousands 
of  other  blind  people  will  thank  you  for  it. 

Sincerely, 
Dan  J.  Hicks 
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OF  LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  damaging 
stereotypes  about  blindness  is  that  it 
equates  with  darkness.  This  carries  over 
from  the  physical  to  the  mental.  It  also  has 
overtones  of  a  general  cultural  nature-that 
blindness  means  deprivation,  that  the 
sighted  can  help  bring  light  to  the  lives  of 
the  bhnd,  that  light  is  synonymous  with 
knowledge,  and  that  bhnd  people  are, 
therefore,  ignorant  and  incapable.  Perhaps 
the  most  ironic  aspect  of  this  hght  and 
darkness  theme  has  to  do  with  the 
sheltered  shops,  many  of  which  call  them- 
selves "Ughthouses"  for  the  bhnd.  These 
are  the  same  institutions  which  pay  blind 
persons  subminimum  wages,  treat  the  blind 
like  something  less  than  human  beings,  and 
demonstrate  all  that  is  symbohzed  by 
mental  darkness.  The  "lighthouses"  are 
very  often  so  backward  and  "unenlight- 
ened" that  they  could  not  bring  "liglit" 
to  anybody. 

Federationists  throughout  the  country 
are  increasingly  speaking  out  to  change  the 
social  attitudes  of  the  past.  Our  voices  are 
being  heard,  and  we  are  making  progress. 
That  progress  is  achieved  incident  by  inci- 
dent, action  by  action.  It  comes  in  the 
daily  routines  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
our  movement. 

Recently  Sam  and  Gertrude  Sitt,  long- 
time Federationists  from  the  state  of  Flori- 
da learned  that  the  National  Braille  Associ- 
ation had  decided  to  make  the  theme  of  its 
conference  this  year  "Shedding  Light  Into 
Darkness."  Sam  and  Gertrude  did  not 
simply  fume  about  the  matter;  they  did  not 
become  strident  or  angry;  but  they  did 
speak  out;  firmly  and  to  the  point.  In  their 
behavior  is  a  lesson  for  us  all.  Here  is  their 


letter  to  the  National  Braille  Association, 
along  with  the  response  they  received: 


Stuart,  Florida 
January  9,  1983 

An  open  letter  to  the  National  Braille 
Association: 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  theme  for  the 
17th  national  conference  of  the  NBA  is 
"Shedding  Light  Into  Darkness."  It  is 
regrettable  because  it  strengthens  the  age- 
old  stereotype  image  of  the  bhnd  sitting  in 
darkness  while  some  individual  or  agency 
shines  hght  into  darkness. 

If  you  ask,  the  majority  of  blind  people 
will  tell  you  that  indeed  they  do  not  sit  in 
darkness.  Let  us  then  examine  the  meaning 
of  the  theme.  What  kind  of  darkness  are  we 
considering? 

Is  it  physical?  And  what  kind  of  light  is 
NBA  shedding.  According  to  most  ophthal- 
mological  authorities  and  the  experience  of 
totally  bUnd  persons,  it  is  not  darkness  that 
the  eyes  perceive  but  rather  a  sensation 
called  "cortical  gray."  NBA  can  do  nothing 
to  alter  tliis. 

Then,  are  we  talking  about  emotional 
darkness?  Blind  persons  have  the  full  range 
and  scope  of  emotions;  and  (like  other 
members  of  society)  when  they  have 
emotional  problems,  they  turn  for  help  to 
the  psychiatric  profession.  Where  does 
NBA  come  in? 

Are  we  then  speaking  of  intellectual 
darkness?  Surely  not,  for  blind  persons  are 
now  working  as  jurists,  lawyers,  legislators, 
doctors,    executives,    computer    analysts, 
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scientists,  engineers,  pliysicists— and  the 
list  is  endless.  Do  we  then  dare  say  that 
bhnd  people  are  in  intellectual  darkness? 

NBA  and  similar  organizations  have 
played  a  part  over  the  past  years  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  blind  from  the  custo- 
dial and  segregated  environment  in  which 
society  has  kept  them  for  so  long.  The 
blind  are  now  taking  their  rightful  place  in 
society.  However,  most  of  the  progress  has 
been  made  possible  by  blind  people  them- 
selves, finding  their  own  "light." 

We  as  blind  people  appreciate  the 
tremendous  work  that  NBA  has  done  and  is 
continuing  to  do  to  make  Hterature  availa- 
ble to  us,  but  we  would  hardly  call  it 
"Shedding  Light  Into  Darkness." 

May  we  then  suggest  an  alternate  theme 
for  the  conference:  "Cooperation  in  New 
Methods  of  Communication."  Tliis  theme 
is  forward-looking  and  does  not  contribute 
to  or  strengthen  tlie  stereotype  of  blind 
people  sitting  in  darkness. 

Fraternally, 
Gertrude  Sitt 


Although  the  answer  which  came  back 
from  NBA  was  not  all  one  would  hope,  it 
at  least  offers  promise  for  future  change 
and  a  re-thinking  of  old  patterns. 


Midland  Park,  New  Jersey 
January  27,  1983 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Sitt 
Stuart,  Florida 


Your  letter  of  January  9  in  which  you  so 
ably  express  your  distaste  for  the  theme  of 
the  seventeenth  conference  of  the  National 
Braille  Association,  Inc.,  to  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  May  reached  my  desk  just 
prior  to  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  NBA.  I  shared  your  concerns 
with  the  committee,  indicating  that  I,  too, 
was  somewhat  unhappy  with  the  choice  of 
words  in  the  theme.  I  was  told  that  the 
local  group  in  St.  Petersburg  equates  the 
"shedding  of  light"  with  the  "lamp  of 
knowledge." 

Groups  with  financial  backing,  adequate 
personnel,  and  a  real  need  for  structured 
workshops  are  encouraged  to  host  regional 
meetings  and  conferences.  Existing  Guide- 
lines for  such  meetings  address  workshop 
requirements,  responsibilities  of  the  liaison 
and  the  meeting  chairman,  food  functions, 
etc.  Your  letter  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Guidelines  are  being  revised,  and  it  points 
up  the  real  need  for  a  section  on  the  choos- 
ing of  a  theme  that  is  indicative  of  what 
NBA  can  do  for  volunteers  who  serve  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  citizens  of 
our  country. 

This  theme  was  the  choice  of  the  local 
group;  it  has  been  printed  in  the  Bulletin, 
and  included  in  the  material  for  the  gener- 
al mailing  on  the  conference.  We  cannot 
undo  what  has  already  been  done,  but  we 
certainly  can  guard  against  such  cliches  in 
the  future. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  your  interest 
in  NBA,  and  your  generous  comments  on 
our  past  services. 

Sincerely, 

Maxine  B.  Dorf,  President 

National  Braille  Association,  Inc. 


Dear  Gertrude  and  Sam: 
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PHIL  DONAHUE  ON  BLINDNESS 


Phil  Donahue  is  a  popular  television 
personahty  with  a  large  nationwide  audi- 
ence. His  programs  are  highly  regarded  and 
doubtless  are  influential  in  molding 
opinion.  Recently  he  did  a  show  on  organ 
transplants.  One  segment  of  the  show  dealt 
with  cornea  transplants  and  blindness.  Here 
is  how  it  went: 


Phil  Donahue:  Just  one  more  feature  of 
this  drama  that  I  want  to  share  with 
you.  This  is  a  happy  story.  This  is 
Marsha  Dienstag,  two  cornea  trans- 
plants. You  were  really  going  blind? 

Marsha  Dienstag:  Yes,  I  was. 

Phil  Donahue:  Which  had  to  be  real 
scary.  How  long  ago  was  this? 

Marsha  Dienstag:  Almost  five  years. 

Phil  Donahue:  Now  you  had  a  condition 
whereby  the  cornea  would  become 
conical  and  crack. 

Marsha  Dienstag:  Exactly.  You  lose  most 
of  the  vision -most  of  the  vision 
becomes  blurred.  You  don't  have  any 
real  focal  point.  You  get  to  a  point  in 
which  the  contact  lens,  which  is  the 
only  redeeming,  saving  grace  through 
the  whole  period,  has  nothing  left  to 
grip  onto. 

Phil  Donahue:  Not  only  that  but  it  scars 
and  you're  looking  through  scars. 

Marsha  Dienstag:  Hazy,  blurry,  dirty 
windows. 

Phil  Donahue:  So  you  could  read  noth- 
ing even  with— obviously  you  had 
corrected  vision.  What  did  you  have? 
The  bottom  of  Coke  bottles  for  glass- 
es at  the  time? 


Marsha  Dienstag:  No  glasses;  nothing 
would  work  unless  it  was  on  the  eye 
itself,  unless  it  was  a  contact  lens.  My 
eye  could  not  adjust  the  distance  to  a 
glass. 

Phil  Donahue:  You  must  have  thought 
you  died  and  went  to  heaven. 

Marsha  Dienstag:  I  did.  Tliis  is  a  second 
chance. 

Phil  Donahue:  Are  you  generally  anes- 
thetized for  this  surgery  or  are  you 
awake? 

Marsha  Dienstag:  You're  awake;  you're 
frozen,  that  portion. 

Phil  Donahue:  Each  eye  was  done  at  a 
different  time. 

Marsha  Dienstag:  Five  months  apart. 

Phil  Donahue:  Your  vision  at  this 
moment  is? 

Marsha  Dienstag:  20/20  with  contacts. 

Audience:  (Applause) 


As  is  more  and  more  the  case,  there  were 
Federationists  who  heard  and  took  action. 
This  is  the  way  we  are  changing  public 
attitudes— one  letter,  one  incident,  one 
conversation,  one  activity  at  a  time. 
Throughout  the  nation,  day  and  night, 
individually  and  collectively,  together  as  a 
movement,  we  are  changing  what  it  means 
to  be  blind.  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  us 
to  Phil  Donahue: 


Cliicago,  Illinois 
March  2,  1983 
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Mr.  Phil  Donahue 
The  Donahue  Show 
WBBM  TV 
Chicago,  Ilhnois 


Dear  Mr.  Donahue: 

I  would  hke  to  direct  my  comments  in 
this  letter  to  transcript  #01103,  the  pro- 
gram on  organ  transplants.  I  will  specifical- 
ly refer  to  your  comments  concerning  the 
woman  who  had  the  cornea  transplants. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  BUnd  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Chap- 
ter. The  NFB  believes  in  promoting  securi- 
ty, equahty  and  opportunity  for  blind 
people.  We  also  believe  that  blindness  need 
not  be  a  tragedy.  I  felt  that  by  your  com- 
ments you  perceive  it  to  be  just  that.  I  refer 
to  the  comment  about  going  blind  being 
scary.  And  the  one  concerning  Mrs.  Dien- 
stag's  surgery,  "You  must  have  thought 
you  died  and  went  to  heaven."  Your  com- 
ment about  her  having  the  bottom  of  coke 
bottles  for  glasses  was  unnecessary  and 
insensitive.  (Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of 
"What  is  the  NFB?") 

I  have  always  perceived  you  to  be  an 


open-minded,  fair  journalist.  I  feel  if  you 
review  your  statements,  you  will  realize 
that  your  comments  were  perceived  as 
offensive  by  many  blind  people  in  this 
country.  We  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  talk  with  you.  I  think,  then,  you 
will  more  fully  understand  our  point  of 
view.  We  would  also  like  an  opportunity  to 
appear  on  your  show  and  present  our  view- 
point. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  consider  all  I 
have  said  and  respond  to  it.  If  you  would 
like  to  speak  with  me  personally,  you  may 
contact  me  at  the  above  address  or  by  call- 
ing 588-7099  or  262^446.  You  may  also 
contact  Mr.  Stephen  Benson,  President  of 
our  state  affOiate  at  267-1123.  If  you 
desire  further  information,  you  may  con- 
tact Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  1800 
Johnson  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21230  or  at  301/659-9314. 

Tliank  you  for  your  time.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 


Sincerely, 
Ms.  Connie  J.  Davis 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  your  will, 
you  can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  National  Federation  of  the  BUnd,  a  District  of  Columbia 

nonprofit  corporation,  the  sum  of  S (or  " percent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the 

following  stocks  and  bonds:  ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  bUnd 

persons." 
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BLIND  TV  CREW  HAS  FEEL  FOR  THE  WORK 

(Reprinted  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  February  25.  1983.) 


Tlie  cameraman  in  the  Cable  Atlanta 
studio  is  blind.  So  are  the  switcher  opera- 
tor, the  sound  engineer,  and  the  operator 
of  the  graphics  generator. 

Observing  their  work,  Frank  Edwards  of 
Cable  Atlanta  said,  "I'm  not  sure  it's  the 
people  who  are  blind  that  are  the  handi- 
capped ones;  maybe  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  handicapped." 

"I  didn't  think  I  could  do  it.  until  I  saw 
how  easy  it  was,"  said  Ehab  Yamini,  shift- 
ing his  folding  cane  to  his  left  hand  and 
consulting  his  "speaking  clock,"  a  small 
silvery  box  that  announces  the  hour  in  a 
synthesized  voice. 

Yamini  and  six  other  people,  all  of  them 
at  least  legally  bhnd,  took  part  in  a  special 
seven-week  workshop  at  Cable  Atlanta's 
southwest  pubhc  access  studio,  learnmg 
how  to  make  programs  they  would  never 
see. 

Yamini  became  proficient  as  a  camera 
and  switcher  operator  during  production  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  shows  called  "Jour- 
ney Toward  Freedom,"  created  by  the 
group  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  the 
sighted  about  the  lives  of  the  blind. 

Cable  Atlanta's  contract  with  Atlanta 
government  allows  any  city  resident  to  take 
a  free  video  workshop  and,  upon  graduat- 
ing, produce  programs  to  be  aired  on 
Channel  16,  according  to  Edwards,  who 
manages  the  company's  Campbellton  Road 
studio  for  public  access. 

"Journey  to  Freedom"  began  with  a 
friendship  between  Edwards  and  Tommy 
Johnson,  current  state  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  who  had 


studied  under  Edwards  at  Clark  College  and 
had  collaborated  with  him  on  projects 
when  Edwards  was  at  WIGO  radio. 

Johnson,  who  is  legally  blind,  suggested 
that  some  public-access  shows  miglit  deal 
with  the  world  of  the  sightless.  Edwards 
took  it  a  step  further,  suggesting  that  the 
blind  create  their  own  shows  for  Channel 
16. 

"We  are  fortunate  to  have  open-minded 
people  hke  Frank  Edwards,"  Yamini  said, 
"because  a  lot  of  people  thought  he  was 
crazy.  My  wife  (who  is  sighted)  took  the 
course  ahead  of  me,  and  she  said,  'Y'all  did 
better  than  we  did.'  " 

Edwards  said  he  had  to  remind  himself 
not  to  pamper  his  students,  but  by  the 
second  class,  he  was  treating  them  routine- 
ly. "I  said  to  them,  'All  right,  you've  been 
here  once,  this  is  the  second  time,  I'm  not 
going  to  lead  you  by  the  hand,  if  you  need 
to  go  to  the  control  room,  then  just  find 
it.'  And  they  did." 

Tlie  first  segment  of  "Journey  to  Free- 
dom," presented  in  a  talk-show  format, 
deals  with  the  efforts  of  the  blind  to  get 
the  minimum  wage  in  factory  work. 

Edwards  said  the  next  show  will  be 
about  the  trials  of  becoming  blind  late  in 
hfe,  which  happened  to  Leotha  Womble, 
another  member  of  the  group. 

Edwards  is  serving  as  director  during 
production  of  the  series.  He  said  that  as  in 
any  other  video  project,  the  director  tells 
the  camera  operators  which  shots  he  wants 
by  speaking  over  a  headphone  system. 

"In  talking  to  the  camera  people  who 
happen    to    be    blind,"    he    said,   "it  just 
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requires  more  conversation  than  normal, 
but  not  much  more." 

Edwards  said  he  would  describe  a  shot 
that  he  wanted— "camera  one,  tilt  down 
about  a  half-inch"-and  the  siglitless 
camera  person  would  adjust  the  shot  until 
Edwards  said  to  "freeze"  it. 

"We  created  cues  we  could  give  to  each 
other  that  we  could  understand,"  Edwards 
said.  "I  very  seldom  have  to  correct  a  shot. 
Once  they  freeze  it,  they  don't  move, 
whereas  I'm  constantly  having  to  tell 
sighted  people  to  adjust  the  frame,  to 
watch  out  for  the  head  room,  and  so  on." 

There  are  usually  two  or  three  cameras 
running  at  once  when  a  show  is  being  taped 
in  the  studio,  and  the  switcher  operator 
chooses-according  to  the  director's  com- 
mand—which camera  will  actively  feed 
images  onto  the  tape. 

Tlie  operator  is  at  a  board  studded  with 
38  knobs  and  dials,  equipment  that  would 


be  confusing  even  to  a  sighted  person. 
Johnson  said  the  switcher  is  manageable 
with  practice.  "Once  you're  familiar  with 
the  switcher,  you  just  do  it  by  memory." 

The  floor  operator  controls  the  pace  of 
the  show,  by  relaying  commands,  received 
over  headphones  from  the  director,  to  the 
people  on  camera -the  talent  and  the 
moderator.  Sighted  floor  operators  use 
visual  cues,  but  in  the  first  segments  of 
"Journey  to  Freedom"  there  are  bUnd 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  camera. 
Edwards  said  the  blind  floor  operators 
developed  a  system  of  finger  snaps  to  indi- 
cate the  pacing  and  the  number  of  minutes 
left  in  a  show. 

Gladys  Taylor,  totally  blind  since  she 
was  15,  operated  one  of  the  cameras  during 
the  taping  of  the  first  installment  of  "Jour- 
ney to  Freedom,"  which  will  air  at  6  p.m. 
March  1  3  on  Channel  1  6. 


ORGANIZED  BLIND  ACTIVE  IN  DISTRIBUTING 
VOTER  INFORMATION   IN  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Kenneth  Elfbrandt  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Washington  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  He  is  also  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  our  local  chapter  in  the  Olympia 
area.  In  a  recent  letter  to  President  Jernigan 
he  said : 


Tlie  Secretary  of  State  is  required  by 
Washington  State  law  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute a  printed  copy  of  a  Voters'  Pam- 
phlet to  every  household  in  the  state  prior 
to  each  General  Election.  The  pamphlet 
contains  information   on  statewide  ballot 


issues  and  a  brief  resume  for  each  candidate 
for  state  and  national  office. 

In  September,  1981,  several  members  of 
the  Organized  Blind  of  Soutli  Sound,  our 
chapter  in  Olympia  Washington,  were  con- 
tacted by  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  Braille  and  tape 
recorded  editions  of  this  pamphlet  to  be 
used  for  the  November,  1981,  General 
Election.  These  editions  were  given  wide 
distribution  througli  both  the  Washington 
Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  and  numerous  public 
libraries  througliout  the  state.  Due  to  the 
overwhelming  success  of  this  project,  it  was 
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done  on  a  larger  scale  again  for  the  1982 
election. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Organized  Blind  of  South 
Sound  which  was  passed  unanimously  at 
our  state  convention  in  October. 

We  feel  that  because  of  this  project  the 
blind  and  deaf-blind  in  Washington  state 
have  made  another  step  forward  toward 
our  long-time  goal  of  first-class  status. 

Sincerely, 

Ken  Elfbrandt,  Vice-President 

and 

Al  Sanchez,  past  President, 

Organized  Blind  of  South  Sound 


WHEREAS,    in  the  past,  blind  Washing- 

tonians  have  had  Imiited  access  to  the 
Voters'  Informational  Pamphlet  produced 
and  distributed  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  Umitation  has  made  it 
difficult  for  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  infomied  voters;  and 

WHEREAS,  beginning  with  the  Novem- 
ber, 1981  election,  and  again  this  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Ralph  Munro,and  staff  assistant, 
Miss  Debbie  Crevehng,  the  Voters'  Pam- 
phlet will  be  available  in  Braille  and  on 
cassette:  Now,  therefore. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

OF  WASHINGTON 

RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Convention, 
Octobers,  1982 

RESOLUTION  82-08 

WHEREAS,  one  of  the  main  goals  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
always  has  been  the  integration  of  the  blind 
into  society  as  first-class  citizens;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  voting  process  at  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels  is  part  of  this  first-class 
status;  and 


BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Washington  in 
convention  assembled  on  this  third  day  of 
October,  1982,  in  the  City  of  Tacoma, 
Washington  that  this  Federation  commend 
Secretary  of  State  Munro  and  Miss  Crevel- 
ing  for  their  efforts  which  have  enabled  the 
blind  and  deaf-blind  in  Washington  State  to 
vote  more  knowledgeably,  thus  making  a 
great  step  forward  toward  first-class  status; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
this  Federation  circulate  this  document  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  to  the  Office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  order  that  our  legislative  body  be 
made  aware  of  our  support  for,  and 
approval  of  this  project. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  (located  in  LouisvOle,  Kentucky)  is  a 
unique  institution.  It  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  decades,  and  (unlike  other  organ- 
izations which  produce  Braille  and  re- 
corded material  for  the  blind)  it  receives 
a  direct  federal  appropriation. 

In  recent  years  this  appropriation  has 
amounted  to  around  $5  million,  of  which 
some  90%  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  produc- 
tion of  educational  materials  for  the  blind. 

The  Printing  House  has  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Formerly  this  Board  consisted  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Then,  as  more  and  more  blind  and 
visually  impaired  children  began  going  to 
the  public  schools,  state  departments  of 
education  were  represented  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Finally,  a  number  of  rehabUi- 
tation  centers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  applied  for  positions  on  the  Board, 
stating  that  they  performed  (in  a  very  real 
sense)  an  educational  function:  teacliing 
Braille,  typing,  and  similar  skills.  Their 
request  was  granted.  In  general  the  Board 
usually  meets  for  a  two  or  three-day  period 
once  a  year,  usually  in  the  fall. 

The  materials  produced  with  the  federal 
money  allocated  for  that  purpose  are  avail- 
able to  the  various  schools  and  institutions 
entitled  to  receive  them  on  a  quota  basis. 
Traditionally  on  a  given  day  early  in  Janu- 
ary of  each  year  each  residential  school, 
state  department  of  education,  or  other 
institution  participating  in  the  quota  certi- 
fies to  the  Printing  House  how  many  eligi- 
ble students  or  trainees  it  has  enrolled  in  its 


program  on  that  particular  day.  The  num- 
bers from  all  of  the  various  institutions  or 
programs  are  added  to  arrive  at  a  total 
eligible  student  population.  Then,  the 
appropriations  to  the  Printing  House  for 
the  coming  year  are  divided  by  the  number 
of  eligible  students,  and  each  institution 
knows  what  kind  of  drawing  account  it  will 
have  at  the  Printing  House  for  the  coming 
year.  Thus,  if  a  school  has  forty  students 
and  if  the  quote  is  SI 00,  that  school  or 
institution  can  order  up  to  $4,000  worth  of 
any  of  the  items  sold  by  the  Printing  House 
as  part  of  their  quota.  These  materials  are 
sent  without  cost  to  the  institution. 

As  an  aside,  the  system  has  led  to  some 
rather  interesting  patterns  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  past.  Students  who  might 
have  terminated  at  Christmas  time  have 
found  themselves  on  the  rolls  until  some 
time  in  January,  and  admission  dates  have 
seemed  better  in  early  January  than  late.  It 
makes  for  what  you  might  caU  a  sort  of 
bulge  in  the  attendance  curve.  But,  then, 
everybody  starts  with  the  same  opportuni- 
ty; and  presumably  the  race  (or  the  quota) 
goes  to  the  swift. 

Tlie  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Bhnd,  being  a  nonprofit  organization,  can 
and  does  receive  tax-free  contributions.  It 
also  produces  books  and  materials  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  does  Braille  and 
recorded  production  for  any  other  group 
which  cares  to  purchase. 

At  one  time  the  Printing  House  was  sort 
of  like  the  tlag  and  apple  pie,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  become  more  controversial.  It 
has     been     charged     with    discrimination 
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against  the  blind  in  its  hiring  practices;  it 
has  lost  contracts  because  of  the  alleged 
poor  quality  of  its  flexible  disc  recordings; 
and  there  was  a  razzle-dazzle  about  certain 
Printing  House  officials  (later  separated 
from  the  service)  who  were  running  a 
competitive  business  on  the  side. 

The  Printing  House  says  that  the  quality 
of  its  recordings  is  now  up  to  standard,  and 
it  is  moving  to  regain  segments  of  the 
market  which  it  has  lost.  There  is  no  longer 
the  question  (at  least,  so  far  as  we  know)  of 
conflicts  of  interest  and  outside  competi- 
tive work.  The  question  still  lingers  as  to 
the  discriminatory  hiring  practices  concern- 
ing the  blind.  This  item  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  resolutions  and  meetings  on  the  part 
of  our  Kentucky  affiliate,  and  there  have 
been  promises  and  negotiations.  However, 
we  are  not  aware  of  very  much  in  the  way 
of  substantial  progress. 

Be  all  of  this  as  it  may,  the  American 
Printing  House  is  both  an  institution  and  a 
tradition  in  the  field,  and  it  performs  a 
needed  service.  Recently  Dr.  Carson  Nolan, 
President  of  the  American  Printing  House 
sent  out  a  letter  to  trustees  and  others 
discussing  federal  appropriations  and  the 
ability  of  the  Reagan  Administration.  Here 
is  his  letter,  followed  by  comments  from 
James  Gashel,  Director  of  Governmental 
Affairs  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
BUnd: 


Louisville,  Kentucky 
February  11,  1983 

Dear 

We  would  like  to  inform  you  of  plans  by 
the  Department  of  Education  to  amend  the 
Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
What  is  proposed  is  the  following: 


1 .  To  abolish  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000. 

2.  To  require  trustees  to  provide  10% 
matching  funds  before  they  are  eligi- 
ble for  quota. 

3.  To  formalize  annual  redistribution  of 
the  quota. 

Tlie  effects  of  this  would  be  several: 

1 .  It  would  reduce  our  appropriation  for 
educational  materials  to  $4,520,000 
for  FY  1984  as  compared  to  the 
$4,660,000  awarded  last  year. 

2.  This  reduction  in  combination  with 
the  projected  increase  of  3,400  new 
students  in  1984  would  decrease  the 
per  capita  furnished  under  the  Act 
from  $121.35  in  FY  1983  to  $108.13 
in  FY  1984. 

3.  A  trustee  would  be  required  to  spend 
the  matching  amount  to  become  eligi- 
ble for  quota.  If  a  trustee's  allocation 
was  $10,000,  $1,000  must  be  spent  at 
APH  before  any  materials  could  be 
charged  against  the  allocation. 

4.  APH  would  no  longer  be  able  to  grant 
the  50%  credit  effective  July  1st  of 
each  year.  Tliis  has  allowed  each 
trustee  to  order  materials  in  advance 
of  receiving  his  quota  allocation  on 
October  1st. 

The  reductions  for  funds  for  the  blind 
described  above  are  in  stark  contrast  with 
the  increases  of  5-10%  awarded  to  other 
special  institutions  with  which  we  are 
grouped  (GaUaudet  College,  National  Train- 
ing Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Howard 
University.) 

All  of  us  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
blind  should  oppose  this  measure.  The  bill 
to  amend  the  Act  will  be  introduced  some- 
time in  March.  We  will  alert  you  to  the 
time  and  send  the  bill  numbers. 

In  the  meantime,  all  of  us  interested  in 
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opposing  the  amendment  to  the  Act  should 
contact  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
to  alert  them  to  this  potentially  damaging 
amendment. 

I  will  be  in  Washington  during  the 
Leadership  Special  Study  Institute  on  Feb- 
ruary 24-25.  This  will  be  a  good  time  to 
visit  our  Congressmen.  I  will  be  glad  to  talk 
with  them  then. 

Sincerely. 

Carson  Y.  Nolan,  President 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


COMMENTS  CONCERNING  CARSON 
NOLAN  LETTER 

by  James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

March  7.  1983 

(1)  Carson  Nolan's  letter  of  February 
1 1 ,  1983,  is  apparently  a  general  mailing.  I 
have  received  copies  from  several  sources. 

(2)  The  "permanent  appropriation  of 
SIO.OOO"  refers  to  an  amount  of  federal 
money  (SI 0,000)  which  the  Printing  House 
receives  annually,  without  any  approval  or 
other  action  from  the  Congress.  This 
"appropriation"  is  derived  from  a  special 
"trust  fund"  established  by  law  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Treasury  Department.  I  am 
informed  that  the  "trust  fund"  amounts  to 
appro.ximately  $250,000  and  tiiat  the 
$10,000  automatic  appropriation  repre- 
sents a  A'A  return  on  the  investment  of  the 
fund.  Obviously,  a  4%  return  on  the 
investment  is  a  ridiculously  low  amount.  1 
only  tell  you  what  I  was  told.  The  point  is 
that,  regardless  of  any  other  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for 
use  by  the  Printing  House,  there  is  a  guar- 
anteed   automatic    payment    of    $10,000 


annually  to  the  APH. 

(3)  The  fiscal  year  1983  actual  appro- 
priation for  the  Printing  House  (over  and 
above  its  automatic  $10,000)  is  S5  million. 
Of  this  amount,  $4,660,000  is  to  be  used 
for  special  educational  materials  for  blind 
students.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
supply  educational  material  to  38,400  indi- 
viduals for  a  per  capita  allotment  of 
SI 21. 35.  In  addition  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  educational  materials,  S90,000 
is  available  to  support  two  Printing  House 
Advisory  Committees,  one  on  "Pubhca- 
tions."  and  another  for  "Research  and 
Development."  Finally.  $250,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  "educational  and  techni- 
cal research  activities  and  materials  devel- 
opment." 

(4)  At  this  point  (very  early  in  the 
appropriations  cycle  for  Fiscal  Year  1984) 
it  would  appear  that  the  Printing  House 
will  receive  a  total  of  $5.5  milHon.  This  is 
the  amount  requested  in  the  President's 
budget.  However,  the  budget  also  indicates 
the  Administration's  intent  to  submit  legis- 
lation which  would  have  the  net  effect  of 
reducing  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to 
APH  by  S550.000.  The  legislation  is  not 
yet  prepared,  so  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  be  operating 
under  the  assumption  that  it  will  not  be 
enacted  in  time  (if  at  all)  to  affect  the  1984 
spending  level  for  APH. 

(5)  The  legislation  being  worked  on  in 
the  Department  of  Education  would 
require  trustees  to  provide  a  10%  match  in 
order  to  receive  the  appropriate  per  capita 
allocation.  The  annual  allocation  for  each 
trustee  is  based  upon  a  certification  (made 
in  January  of  each  year)  of  how  many 
individuals  are  to  be  served  during  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year,  beginning  October  1 . 
As  1  under^stand  it,  the  Printing  House 
informally  reallocates  quotas  based  on 
changes  in  the  need  for  materials  which 
may  occur  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no 
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formalized  reallocation  procedure,  and 
there  are  no  federal  regulations  governing 
implementation  of  this  program  by  the 
Printing  House. 

(6)  I  gather  that  Carson  Nolan  is  gener- 
ally accurate  in  describing  the  type  of  legis- 
lation being  considered  in  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  automatic  510,000 
appropriation  would  be  abolished.  I  have 
no   information   concerning   the  proposed 


disposition  of  the  trust  fund.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  a  trustee  would  be  required,  under 
the  bill,  to  spend  the  107c  match  "upfront" 
in  order  to  earn  the  quota.  While  nothing 
about  the  legislation  can  be  taken  as  a  cer- 
tainty, the  minimum  features  likely  to  be 
proposed  will  be  to  abolish  the  510,000 
automatic  appropriation  and  to  require  a 
10%  match. 


REAL   LICENSE  SUSPENSION 


The  Braille  Monitor  almost  never  prints 
articles  which  do  not  deal  with  blindness. 
However,  there  are  times  when  the  most 
rigid  of  rules  should  be  broken— or,  at  least, 
sUghtly  diverted  from  the  straight  and 
narrow.  Peggy  Pinder  (as  everybody  knows 
—everybody  who  counts,  that  is)  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  also 
the  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Iowa.  Almost  everybody  (the 
same  group  of  everybodies  already  referred 
to)  knows  that  Peggy  Pinder  is  a  lawyer,  an 
Assistant  County  Attorney  in  Woodbury 
County,  Iowa. 

However,  relatively  few  of  our  readers 
may  know  of  the  nature  of  the  day  to  day 
work  in  which  Peggy  engages.  She  may 
spend  some  of  her  weekends  and  vacation 
days  picketing  Nolden  Gentry,  the  rather 
exotic  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  she  may  work 
on  Federation  matters  and  legislation;  but 
in  her  job  she  tracks  down  the  criminal  and 
takes  a  hard  line  with  the  law  breaker. 
When  she  dispatches  the  police  to  take 
screwdriver  and  pliers  to  remove  the  license 
plates  from  offending  motorists,  even  the 
Des  Moines  Register  has  a  kind  word  to  say 
about  her. 


The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
January  18,  1983,  edition  of  the  Register 
News  stories  about  the  event  (prominently 
mentioning  Peggy)  appeared  on  radio  and 
in  all  segments  of  the  media  tlirougliout  the 
state  of  Iowa.  The  world  does,  indeed,  have 
odd  twists.  Here  is  the  Des  Moines  Register 
editorial: 


Flagrant  violations  of  Iowa  traffic  laws 
can  result  in  the  suspension  of  a  motorist's 
car  registration  as  well  as  his  driver's 
hcense.  Tlie  violator  is  supposed  to  send 
the  license  plates  to  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Transportation.  "Quite  a  few"  do  so, 
said  James  Fetters,  a  DOT  official. 

Too  many  do  not,  but  continue  to  drive 
with  neither  a  legal  registration  nor  license. 
They  get  away  with  it  because  drivers  are 
not  stopped  very  often  and  asked  to  show 
their  licenses.  But  if  there  are  no  plates  on 
the  car,  that  advertises  a  violation  to  any 
passing  police  officer. 

In  Sioux  City,  police  have  been  in- 
structed to  go  after  license  violators  with 
wrenches  and  screwdrivers;  they  can 
remove  license  plates  on  the  street  and  have 
the  vehicle  towed  away,  said  Peggy  Pinder, 
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assistant  Woodbury  County  attorney.  Or 
they  may  escort  the  driver  to  his  home  and 
remove  the  plates  there,  she  added. 

Tlie  poHcy  is  new  and  has  been  infre- 
quently applied  so  far,  Pinder  said,  but 
more  plate-plucking  is  expected.  The  policy 
was  instituted  under  a  state  law  specifying 
that  "a  peace  officer  stopping  a  person  for 


whom  a  notice  of  suspension  or  revocation 
has  been  issued  .  .  .  may  confiscate  the 
motor -vehicle  Hcense  of  such  person.  .  .  ." 

A  driver's  license  and  registration  are  not 
suspended  for  trivial  infractions.  When  so 
harsh  a  sentence  is  invoiced,  the  driver 
should  be  effectively  grounded.  We  applaud 
the  effort. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  ENGAGES  IN 
MORE  QUESTIONABLE  PRACTICES 


Grant  Downey  is  blind.  He  works  at  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  has 
done  so  for  years.  He  does  his  work  and 
minds  his  own  business,  but  he  also  speaks 
out  when  he  feels  that  the  situation 
demands  it. 

From  all  of  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Grant  Downey  is  a  Federationist.  Yes,  he 
is  He  is  the  President  of  our  New  Orleans 
Chapter,  and  he  does  not  put  on  or  take  off 
his  Federationism  hke  a  coat.  He  wears  it 
all  of  the  time. 

Recently  his  supervisor  brouglit  him  a 
communication  from  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  asking  for  informa- 
tion. Grant  didn't  like  it.  What  right  has  the 
Foundation  to  use  the  time  (which  trans- 
lates into  tax  dollars)  of  federal  officials  to 
help  it  conduct  surveys?  Moreover,  one  has 
to  wonder  whether  this  is  simply  a  frus- 
trated attempt  by  the  Foundation  to  try 
(in  a  halfliearted  way)  to  compete  with  the 
Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind  program 
operated  by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  As  the  Foundation  continues  to  lose 
ground  and  prestige,  its  tactics  to  try  to 
build  its  image  and  gain  control  become 
increasingly  questionable. 

Here  is  the  letter  Grant  Downey  sent  to 
President  Jemigan: 


Metairie,  Louisiana 
February,  1983 

Dear  Dr.  Jemigan: 

On  02-09-83  my  supervisor  came  to  me 
to  read  me  some  material  I  needed  for  my 
day's  work  here  at  Social  Security.  Among 
the  rafts  of  papers  was  the  memorandum 
from  regional  personnel  which  I  have 
enclosed  in  tliis  letter.  It  definitely  speaks 
for  itself  and  definitely  raises  some  con- 
cerns. 

Frankly,  my  first  reaction  was  anger  that 
our  management  had  been  asked  to  inform 
us  of  this  memorandum.  There  is  a  lot  of 
iji formation  that  is  much  more  important 
than  this  memo,  and  frankly  I  considered  it 
a  waste  of  fime.  But  more  than  that.  I 
resented  the  implied  subtle  suggestions  that 
came  along  with  it.  Tliis  memo  was  not 
sent  to  us  directly,  but  through  manage- 
ment leaving  the  subtle  suggestion  that 
management  is  supporting  the  American 
Foundation's  request  for  information,  thus 
giving  it  more  weight  than  it  might  ordinar- 
ily have  received.  Also,  I  find  the  idea  that 
the  AFB  was  even  allowed  to  use  the  feder- 
al   personnel    office   as   a    vehicle   to  get 
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information  from  federal  workers  under- 
handed and  putting  the  best  name  on  it, 
desperate.  The  next  thought  might  be  what 
are  they  going  to  do  with  this  information 
if  they  get  it.  I  doubt  it  would  be  to  help 
the  blind. 

Please  pardon  my  verboseness.  In  all  of 
my  years  at  SSA,  I've  never  received 
anything  so  inappropriate,  and  I  thought 
you  should  see  what  AFB  is  up  to  now. 

Sincerely, 
Grant  Downey 


MEMORANDUM 

Office  of  the  Regional  Director 

Region  VI 

Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services 


Date; 
From: 

Subject; 


To: 


January  31,  1983 
Regional  Personnel  Officer 
Request    for    Infomiation    from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 
See  Below 


We  have  been  requested  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Bhnd,  Inc.,  to  provide  a 
copy  of  the  attached  announcement  to  our 
visually  impaired  employees.  Please  make 
your  visually  impaired  employees  aware  of 
this  announcement  but  stress  that  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  respond. 

If  you  have  any  questions  please  call 
Juanita  Brown  at  214:  767-5159  or  FTS: 
729-5159. 


SONS  WHO  ARE  EMPLOYED 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(AFB)  is  now  setting  up  a  Nationwide 
Index  of  Jobs  Held  by  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired  Persons.  The  Index  is  intended  to 
help  many  individuals,  organizations  and 
employers  who  need  to  know  how  vision- 
related  work  problems  have  been  solved  by 
bhnd  persons,  partially  sighted  persons  and 
low  vision  persons. 

We  need  information  about  your  experi- 
ence and  on  how  you  have  become  a  pro- 
ductive employee.  The  information  you 
give  will  help  others  solve  all  kinds  of 
employment  and  retention  problems  where 
blindness  and  visual  impairment  are  in- 
volved. 

You  can  do  your  part,  all  on  the  tele- 
phone, regardless  of  where  you  live  in  the 
United  States.  Outside  of  New  York  City, 
call  us  Monday  through  Friday  Collect  at 
212-620-2143,  1:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m.. 
New  York  City  time.  You  will  be  inter- 
viewed over  the  phone  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  If  you  wish  to  speak  in  Spanish, 
just  tell  us  when  you  call. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  be  listed  in  the 
Index,  yet  remain  anonymous.  We'll 
explain  when  you  call.  If  you  prefer  to 
answer  our  questions  by  mail,  also  call  us 
Collect  at  212-620-2143  and  ask  for  a 
Braille,  Large  Print  or  Recorded  question- 
naire to  be  sent  to  you. 

Thank  you, 

Henry  B.  Stern 

National  Consultant  on  Employment 


Curtis  L.  Dierdorff 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
January,  1983 

TO    BLIND    &    VISUALLY    IMPAIRED   PER- 


This  is  the  memo  the  Foundation  sent 
through  the  federal  personnel  system,  but 
there  is  more.  The  Foundation  has  now 
added  six  new  so-called  "community 
consultants."  And  what  are  the  duties  of 
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these  "community  consultants?"  Not  only 
are  they  to  work  with  the  agencies  in  the 
various  states  but  also  with  state  legisla- 
tures and  consumers.  For  a  long  time  the 
Foundation  has  tried  to  destroy  the  blind 
consumer  movement.  Then,  it  tried  to 
control  it  through  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Council  of  the  BHnd  and  the 
Affiliated  Leadership  League.  Now,  appar- 
ently the  Foundation  intends  to  make 
a  direct  frontal  assault  with  its  own  paid 
staff  in  the  states.  Of  course,  AFB  has  had 
so-called  "regional  representatives"  in  the 
states  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but 
these  have  concentrated  their  efforts  in 
work  with  the  agencies.  The  new  "com- 
munity consultants"  are  to  work  with 
consumers  and  legislatures. 

Apparently  the  Foundation  is  prepared 
to  spend  money  and  spare  no  effort  to 
achieve  control.  As  an  example  of  the 
emerging  pattern,  consider  the  case  of 
North  Carolina.  Recently  various  blind  per- 
sons in  that  state  received  an  engraved 
invitation  asking  them  to  come  to  the 
agency  for  a  day  of  meeting  with  Founda- 
tion officials.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned 
that  the  Foundation  had  not  been  invited 
but  had  asked  the  state  agency  to  permit 
the  meeting  and  that  the  Foundation  had 
indicated  that  they  would  pay  all  of  the 
costs.  Here  is  tiie  way  the  invitation  read: 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
DIVISION  OF  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

invites  you  to  meet 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

William  F.  Gallagher,  Executive  Director 

National  Staff 

Southeastern  Regional  Staff 

March  10,1983 

COFFEE  HOUR 

9:00ajn. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 


9:30ajn.-  12:30pjn. 

Commission  Room 

State  Personnel  Training  Center 

101  West  Peace  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


RSVP 

919/733-9822 
Ext.  12 


In    this   same   connection   consider   the 
following  letter: 


American  Foundation  for  the  BUnd,  Inc. 

1660  L  Street.  N.W.,  Suite  212 

Washington.  D.C.  20036 

Tel:  202  429-0358 


January.  1983 

To:  Persons  Concerned  About  Services 

for  Blind  People 
From:     Patricia    M.    Beattie.   Community 

Consultant 
Re:  New   Position  Created   by  Aineri- 

can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

I'm  writing  to  let  you  know  about  the 
expanded  service  being  offered  in  each 
state  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Bhnd(AFB). 

We  are  the  61 -year-old  non-profit  agency 
which  serves  as  the  National  partner  of 
local  services  to  blind  and  visually-impaired 
people.  We're  particularly  concerned  about 
developing  and  extending  the  broad  range 
of  resources  necessary  to  meet  the  social, 
economic  and  other  needs  of  blind  and 
visually-iinpaired  people. 

Mr.  Ed  Ruch  has  been  AFB's  Regional 
Consultant   for  nearly    10   years  and  will 
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continue  to  assist  local  public  and  private 
institutions,  agencies  and  organizations  in 
providing  quality  educational  and  reliabili- 
tation  services. 

In  response  to  the  threatened  and  actual 
cuts  in  federal  government  mandates  and 
money  for  adequate  human  services,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind's 
trustees  decided  to  expand  its  regional  staff 
and  added  a  team  of  six  community 
consultants. 

I'll  be  working  with  Mr.  Ruch  as  the 
Community  Consultant  in  AFB's  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region  II  which  includes  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Both  of  us  now  are 
headquartered  in  the  new  Regional  office 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Much  of  my  efforts  will  be  in  legislative 
advocacy  at  the  state  level  and  in  exploring 
alternative  resources  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  persons  who  are 
visually  handicapped. 

I  look  forward  to  this  new  opportunity 
to   work   closely   with  other  professionals 


and  consumers  who  also  see  these  as  critical 
times.  Please  contact  me  if  you  have 
suggestions  about  ways  in  which  I  might  be 
of  assistance  to  you  or  your  organization. 


All  of  these  items  taken  together  form  a 
clear-cut  pattern  and  indicate  a  direction  of 
effort,  but  the  AFB  is  still  the  same  old 
Foundation.  It  has  not  changed  its  philoso- 
phy or  given  up  its  attempt  to  control  and 
custodialize  the  lives  of  the  blind  of  the 
nation.  Far  from  it.  It  has  simply  intensi- 
fied its  activities  as  it  has  seen  its  control 
evaporating. 

What  happens  to  the  Foundation's 
stepped-up  power  drive  will  be  determined 
not  by  the  Foundation  but  by  us.  It 
depends  upon  how  much  we  care,  how 
hard  we  work  to  keep  ourselves  informed, 
and  how  much  we  are  willing  to  do  to 
remain  free  and  independent.  Our  future  is 
in  our  own  hands.  We  can  do  with  it  what 
we  will.  As  one  considers  our  growing 
momentum  and  strength,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 


TO  BE  THE  BEST  PERSON   SHE  CAN   BE 
An  Interview  with  Carol  Syslo 

by  Barbara  Cheadle 


(Note:  This  is  the  lead  article  in  the  December.  1982.  January  I  February.  1983.  edition  of 
Future  Reflections,  which  is  the  publication  of  the  Committee  on  Parental  Concerns  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Barbara  Cheadle  is  doing  a  first-rate  job  as  editor  of  the 
magazine.  It  is  available  without  cost  to  those  who  request  it.  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to:  Barbara  Cheadle.  Editor.  Future  Reilections,  P.  O.  Box  1947,  Boise,  Idaho 
83701.) 
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Parents  often  tell  me  how  much  they 
learn  from  other  parents  who  also  have 
blind  cliildren.  I  was  very  pleased,  then, 
when  Carol  Syslo  .  .  .  parent  of  a  nine-year- 
old  blind  daughter  .  .  .  agreed  to  do  an 
interview  for  Future  Reflections. 

Carol  and  I  met  about  five  years  ago 
when  parents  of  bhnd  children  in  Nebraska 
organized  into  a  state  group.  Carol,  her 
husband,  Ed,  and  their  two  children;  Tara, 
nine,  and  Greg,  who  is  four,  live  on  a  farm 
in  central  Nebraska.  During  these  years, 
I've  grown  to  admire  and  respect  Carol's 
courage,  honesty,  tenacity,  and  good  sense. 
1  was  particularly  struck  with  Carol's  will- 
ingness to  face  and  deal  with  her  own  fears 
and  misconceptions  about  blindness;  not 
hiding  or  denying  them,  but  not  wallowing 
in  them  either. 

Slie  sought  out  the  advice  of  a  bUnd 
adult  in  her  community;  she  attended 
meetings  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind;  read  the  Braille  Monitor  (the  month- 
ly publication  of  the  NFB);  souglit  out 
other  parents  of  blind  children;  and  found 
books  and  literature  to  read  about  blind- 
ness. 

More  importantly,  she  thought  about 
what  she  was  told  and  what  she  read,  and 
then  applied  her  knowledge  and  her  own 
good  sense  to  the  problems  and  challenges 
of  raising  a  blind  child. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  Carol  is  still  learning 
about  blindness  and  parenting.  We  do  not 
always  agree  on  specific  issues,  but  we 
respect  each  other  and  attempt  to  learn 
from  each  other.  One  thing,  perhaps  the 
most  important  tiling  we  have  in  common, 
is  a  respect  for  blind  people  ...  a  respect 
which  transforms  itself  into  a  belief  in  our 
children. 

One  more  thing.  Tara,  who  is  now  a 
fourth  grader,  has  always  attended  her  local 
public  school.  Tliat  did  not  occur  without  a 
great  deal  of  effort  on  the  Syslos'  part. 
Although  they  had  the  law,  PL-94-142,  to 


back  them,  they  had  to  work  hard  to  con- 
vince the  local  school  board  and  officials 
that  they  should  provide  the  necessary 
support  services  so  Tara  could  stay  in  her 
local  community.  Tliat  is  no  small  accom- 
plishment for  any  parent  in  any  school 
system  that  does  not  already  have  a  vision 
program;  but  consider  this:  Tara  attends  a 
two-room  school  house  with  a  total  of  20 
students.  Tara  is  the  only  fourth  grader! 
How  is  she  doing?  Is  she  getting  a  good 
education?  Read  on! 

Barbara:  What  kind  of  person  is  Tara? 

Carol:  (Laughter)  She's  very  out-going. 
She  really  has  absolutely  no  trouble  getting 
along  with  other  kids  and  doing  anything 
she  wants  to  do.  If  the  other  kids  do  it, 
then  tJiey  figure  out  a  way  that  Tara  does 
it,  too.  She  loves  to  run.  She  likes  to  play 
baseball.  Of  course,  she  can't  hit  the  ball, 
but  they  either  hold  it  in  front  of  her  and 
let  her  hit  it  off  their  hand  or  somebody 
else  hits  it,  and  then  grabs  her,  and  away 
they  run.  If  somebody  that  wasn't  used  to 
it  saw  it,  I'm  sure  they  would  just  think  we 
were  abusing  her  terribly.  (Laugliter) 
They're  not  gentle  with  her  at  all!  (Laugh- 
ter) 

A  year  ago  she  was  in  a  track  meet  of  all 
the  rural  schools  in  this  area.  And  we  had  a 
little  bit  of  trouble.  A  couple  of  the 
teachers  from  a  different  school  thouglit 
maybe  this  would  create  quite  a  problem, 
iiaving  Tara  in  the  track  meet,  [tliat]  she 
would  cause  other  kids  to  fall  and  this  and 
that.  And  our  teacher  said  if  Tara  wasn't 
going  to  be  able  to  go,  then  the  whole 
school  wouldn't  come.  And  the  teacher  we 
iiad  before  we  had  transferred  school  dis- 
tricts, said  if  Tara  couldn't  come,  her 
school  wouldn't  come.  So  the  other 
teachers  said,  "Okay,  okay!"  So  the  day 
came,  and  Tara  was  absolutely  no  problem. 
When  she  ran  in  the  races,  a  real  good 
friend  of  hers  (Kathy)  ran  in  front  of  her 
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and  talked  the  whole  while,  and  Tara  just 
followed  the  noise.  There  was  nobody 
touching  her  or  anything,  and  she  won  one 
race  and  came  in  second  on  another.  And 
[in]  the  sack  race,  Kathy  ran  along  side  of 
her. 

She  loves  to  read.  She  reads  for  hours  at 
a  time,  and  she's  very  good  at  reading.  Last 
year  when  she  was  in  third  grade,  they 
tested  her  and  she  had  a  6.5  grade  level  on 
her  reading.  But  when  she  was  younger,  I 
would  notice  she  would  be  very  content  to 
sit  in  the  middle  of  her  room  and  listen  to 
these  talking  books  or  records,  and  she'd 
just  rock  back  and  forth. 

Barbara:  Oh,  did  you  do  something  then 
to  get  her  out  of  that? 

Carol:  Well,  I  did  sort  of.  I  didn't  give 
her  all  the  talking  books  when  they  came, 
and  I  tried  to  discourage  her  from  listening 
too  much.  I  think  a  lot  of  bhndisms  that 
people  think  are  just  fine  are  really  need- 
less. All  you  have  to  do,  you  know,  is  do 
something  about  it. 

Barbara:  You  mean  it's  a  matter  of  giv- 
ing your  cliild  something  to  do  to  stimulate 
them? 

Carol:  Yes.  I  would  think  so. 

Barbara:  Well,  it  sounds  hke  at  some 
point  you  decided  to  encourage  her  to  be 
physically  active.  Did  you  go  through  a 
stage  where  you  were  really  frightened  of 
her  getting  hurt  and  really  didn't  want  her 
to  do  things? 

Carol:  Oh,  yes.  But  1  wouldn't  really 
stop  her.  No,  I  couldn't  stop  her.  I  was 
talking  on  the  phone  one  day  and  looked 
out  my  kitchen  window,  and  she  was 
climbing  a  big  tree  out  in  the  front  yard, 
and  my  heart  just  stopped.  But  I  kind  of 
yelled  out  and  said,  "You  be  careful T  And 
she  said,  "I  will.  Mom."  (Laughter)  So  I 
stood  and  watched.  It's  very  hard,  you 
know,  the  first  time.  Now  she  climbs  up  a 
tree,  and  I  don't  really  think  too  much  of 
it.  Well,  I  do  I  guess,  but  no  more  than  I  do 


my  httle  boy  climbing  it. 

Carol  continued  to  talk  some  about  her 
bUnd  friend,  Mary,  who  is  also  a  mother, 
and  how  Mary  has  helped  her  understand 
what  Tara  can  do.  She  also  described  what 
she  has  learned  .  .  .  "the  positives  and  the 
negatives"  .  .  .  from  other  bhnd  people.  Jim 
and  Barbara  Walker,  a  blind  couple  from 
Nebraska  (Jim  is  the  president  of  the  NFB 
of  Nebraska)  were  specifically  mentioned. 
Carol  called  them  a  "fantastic  influence" 
on  what  she  thinks  about  blindness  and  the 
capabiHties  of  the  bhnd. 

Later,  Carol  discussed  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  making  decisions  about  what  is 
right  for  Tara.  Cane  travel,  or  mobility,  was 
one  area  where  difficult  decisions  had  to  be 
made  (Tara  began  lessons  with  a  cane  when 
she  was  in  kindergarten).  Tliat  led  to  a 
conversation  about  making  decisions  when 
you  are  not  sure  what  is  right.  Carol  had 
these  comments  on  that  subject. 

Carol:  Sometimes  when  I  just  don't 
know  something,  and  I  really  don't  have  a 
real  positive  opinion,  I  let  Tara  decide. 
Because  nine  times  out  of  ten,  she  decides 
right  .  .  .  When  we're  trying  to  do  some- 
thing at  home  and  I'm  frustrated,  I  finally 
give  up,  and  I  say,  "Okay,  Tara,  tell  me 
how  to  tell  you."  (Laughter)  And  she  does, 
you  know. 

Barbara:  She's  been  learning  to  be 
involved,  to  be  independent,  and  she  learns 
that  her  opinions  count. 

Carol:  Absolutely.  There's  very  few 
things  that  I  do,  really,  without  talking  to 
her  about  it.  When  we  have  school  meet- 
ings, and  they  want  to  know  what  I  think 
or  what  I  want,  I  have  always  asked  Tara 
first:  "Is  there  something  that  you  think  I 
should  bring  up?  Are  you  having  a  prob- 
lem, or  is  there  something  you  think  you 
need,  but  don't  have?"  Usually  she'll  say 
no,  but  once  in  a  while  she'll  come  up  with 
something,  and  I'll  go  [to  the  school]  and 
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they'll  say,  "Well,  that's  a  good  idea;  we 
never  thought  of  it."  And  then  good  old 
Mom  gets  to  take  the  credit  for  it.  (Laugli- 
ter) 

Barbara:  I  know  you've  had  some  more 
contact  with  a  variety  of  blind  people 
through  bhnd  organizations,  you  men- 
tioned the  NFB;  what  have  you  learned 
there  about  what  is  happening  now  that 
will  help  give  Tara  better  opportunities 
[now  and  in  the  future]  ? 

Carol:  As  far  as  what  the  NFB  is  doing, 
of  course  they're  making  terrific  strides  in 
trying  to  [ehminate]  discrimination.  We 
did  have  a  problem  with  discrimination  in 
insurance.  We  couldn't  get  life  insurance 
for  her.  That  was  about  the  same  time  the 
NFB  had  quite  an  article  m,  I  guess  it  was 
the  Braille  Monitor.  So  I  did  write  a  letter, 
and  sure  enough,  by  using  the  NFB  name 
and  their  information,  did  get  her  life 
insurance. 

Barbara:  So  .  .  .  instead  of  accepting  it, 
you  said,  [this]  is  discrimination,  and  you 
did  something  about  it. 

Carol:  Oh,  absolutely.  I  want  Tara  to 
have  all  the  rights  a  sighted  person  would 
have,  but  I  don't  want  her  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  I  don't  think  she  should  expect 
more  because  she's  blind. 

I  want  her  to  feel  equal,  but  no  better, 
and  to  feel  no  one  owes  her  any  more  than 
they  owe  someone  else.  But  then  I  also 
think  they  should  treat  her  no  worse  than 
they  would  anyone  else.  It  hurts  when  she's 
excluded  sometimes,  but  then  I  have  to 
stop  and  think,  "Well,  if  she  could  see,  not 
everybody  would  like  her;  so  why  in  the 
world  should  I  expect  everybody  to  like 
her  when  she's  bhnd?"  You  know.  I  want 
her  to  experience  the  bad  with  the  good  of 
growing  up,  as  long  as  the  bad  doesn't 
come  just  because  she's  blind,  you  know.  If 
somebody  doesn't  like  her,  that's  fine. 
They  don't  have  to  like  her  as  a  person,  but 
they  better  not  not  Uke  her  just  because 


she's  blind.  (Laughter) 

Barbara:  In  other  words,  see  her  as  a 
whole  person. 

Carol:  That's  right,  that's  right. 

Barbara:  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  do  differently,  if  you  could  start 
over? 

Carol:  I  don't  know  that  I  could 've  done 
anything  differently,  because  at  that  time 
there  wasn't  the  opportunity  as  much. 
When  we  found  out  she  was  bhnd,  it  was 
absolutely  devastating  .  .  .  but  when  she 
was  four  years  old.  they  [the  state]  did 
hire  a  preschool  counselor.  Tliis  lady  would 
come  out  once  a  week,  or  every  other 
week,  depending  on  her  schedule,  and 
talked  to  us  and  helped  us  with  what  toys 
to  buy  and  this  and  that. 

I  wish  there  had  been  more  availability 
of  this  from  the  beginning.  We  really 
stumbled  through  the  first  four  years.  I  had 
read  a  lot  of  articles,  and  they  said  to  get 
moving  things  and  things  that  made  noises 
to  make  Tara  move.  So  I  did  it. 

Barbara:  Did  it  work? 

Carol:  Yes.  it  worked.  And.  yes,  it  was 
the  right  thing.  But  so  many  things  I  was 
really  guessing  at;  and  so  many  things  I 
probably  made  a  mistake  at  because  I 
didn't  have  any  idea,  I  was  just  guessing. 
And  probably  had  I  had  somebody  to  talk 
to,  maybe  they  would 've  known  about  it. 

We  discussed  parents  groups  shortly  after 
that,  which  was  one  of  the  smartest  things 
we  did.  Learning  from  other  parents  is 
probably  the  best  way  of  knowmg  any- 
thing. Tlie  professionals  are  fantastic;  but 
living  with  it,  you  learn  so  many  tilings,  or 
different  things,  I  guess.  Everyday  living, 
you  know.  I  think  any  parent  of  young 
children,  especially  the  preschool  ones, 
they  really  do  need  that  contact  with  other 
parents.  It  really  helped  me,  and  it  was 
probably. the  first  time  I  could  ever  talk 
about  it  to  anybody. 

So  that  is  what  I  would  do  different,  but 
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I  don't  know  that  I  had  a  choice  to  do  it, 
you  know.  I'm  glad  that  it's  changed  for 
the  new  parents.  I  hope  they  take  advan- 
tage of  all  these  things.  I  find  that  a  lot  of 
parents  just  don't  really  take  advantage  of 
it,  because  they  don't  want  to  deal  with  it. 
And  I  think  that's  a  terrible  mistake. 

When  we  started  the  parent  group,  and 
we  heard  of  other  parents  that  had  babies, 
[we]  contacted  them.  [But]  they  have  flat- 
ly refused  to  have  anybody  come  and  talk 
to  them.  And  I  think  it's  real  sad,  but,  of 
course,  we  can't  force  them  to  want  to. 

Barbara:  So,  even  if  services  are  availa- 
ble, even  if  people  are  there  to  talk  to  them 
and  be  supportive,  there  are  people  who 
will  refuse  it,  because  they  are  still  so  terri- 
fied [of  bhndness]  ? 

Carol:  Yes.  And  I  think  if  I  had  not 
known  a  few  blind  people  (especially  Mary) 
when  we  found  out  Tara  was  blind,  I 
wonder  if  maybe  I  wouldn't  have  been  the 
same. 

Barbara:  You  knew  Mary  before  you  had 
Tara? 

Carol:  Oh,  yes. 

Barbara:  So,  you  had  a  positive  view  of 
bhndness  before  you  found  out  about 
Tara? 

Carol:  Yes.  And  how  many  people 
would  just  have  the  negative,  and  what  that 
must  do  to  them.  I'm  sure  it  would  be 
different. 

Some  more  discussion  followed  about 
the  lack  of  parent  involvement  with  other 
parents  and  blind  adults,  and  how  this 
affects  parents'  expectations  of  their 
children.  Carol  had  this  to  say: 

Carol:  Well,  I  think  we  tend  to  make 
excuses.  We  don't  expect  our  kids  to  be 
[competitive].  In  fact,  [someone]  made  a 
comment  to  me  once,  "Well,  you  know, 
you  can  just  normally  expect  a  blind  child 
to    be    put    back    at    least    once    through 


school." 

Barbara:  Did  you  believe  that? 

Carol:  Oh,  I  didn't  like  that,  and  she 
knew  it.  And  I  said,  "Tara's  not  going  to 
be."  And  she  said,  "WeU,  Tara's  an  excep- 
tion." And  I  said,  "No,  1  think  a  cliild  that 
has  the  ability,  whether  they're  blind  or 
sighted,  can  do  it.  I  just  can't  believe  that 
they  automatically  have  to  be  put  back; 
and  we  should  accept  that  just  because 
they're  bhnd,  they're  not  goijig  to  do  as 
well." 

Barbara:  Right-on,  Carol!  (Laughter) 

Carol:  Well,  it  is  true.  I  think  given  the 
opportunity,  they  can  do  anything.  But 
just  getting  people  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity ! 

Barbara:  I  was  thinking  the  other  day,  if 
I  had  a  dollar  for  every  time  my  blind 
friends  or  acquaintances  have  been  told 
how  "exceptional"  they  were,  I'd  have 
close  to  a  thousand  dollars  right  now.  And 
it  seems  to  me,  if  there  are  that  many 
"exceptions,"  people  had  better  rethink 
what  they  are  saying. 

Carol:  Well,  that's  true. 

Barbara:  Carol,  you  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned not  just  about  your  child,  but  inter- 
ested in  helping  other  people. 

Carol:  I  think  we  have  to.  When  we  work 
with  Tara,  even  in  our  school  when  we  have 
to  have  our  little  battles  with  our  school 
board,  it  isn't  just  for  Tara.  Because  what 
we  do  .  .  .  [is]  going  to  affect  all  the  kids. 
And  I  think  in  years  to  come,  it's  going  to 
get  easier.  But  the  state  is  just  within  the 
last  few  years  really  supporting  our  kids 
staying  at  home  and  going  to  school. 

And  I  hope  we  do  a  good  job  of  it  and 
prove  to  the  state  that  it's  a  needed  pro- 
gram. With  budget  cuts  you  really  have  to 
justify  all  this,  because  it  is  an  expensive 
program,  too. 

But  to  me,  well,  I  just  can't  imagine  her 
not  being  here.  That  was  very  selfish  of  me. 
I  always  said  I  thought  Tara  deserved  the 
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chance  to  go  to  school  with  sighted  chil- 
dren, but  I  wonder  sometimes  if  it's 
probably  just  because  Mom  didn't  want  to 
say  good-bye  to  her.  (Laugliter) 

Barbara:  But  it  has  worked  out. 

Carol:  Yes,  I  tliink  it  has,  but  you  know, 
I  could've  gone  the  other  way.  And  it  was 
sometlring  that  1  said  from  the  beginning, 
we're  going  to  try  it  here,  and  if  it  doesn't 
work,  then  we'll  do  the  other  alternative, 
which  of  course  would  have  been  the  resi- 
dential school. 

We've  had  problems,  but  nothing  that  we 
haven't  been  able  to  solve.  But  we've  got  to 
be  willing  to  do  the  extra  work  and  the 
extra  talking.  Everytime  I  turn  around 
there's  another  meeting  to  go  to.  (Laugh- 
ter) 

Barbara:  Let  me  summarize  a  few  things 
you  said.  You  said  a  couple  of  things  that 
make  me  [tliink]  that  you  see  a  Httle  bit 
further  down  the  road.  One  was  the  com- 
ment about  opportunity  and  wanting  Tara 
to  live  a  normal  life,  to  be  equal,  but  not  be 
a  free-loader  either,  not  to  expect  more 
than  her  due. 

One  of  the  other  things  was  how,  even 
with  support  services  available,  parents 
aren't  taking  advantage  of  them  because 
they  are  afraid  of  bhndness  and  don't  want 
to  deal  with  it. 

Which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  work  as  parents,  if  we 
really  want  our  children  to  succeed,  lies  in 
helping  to  educate  the  public  about  blind- 
ness; to  present  a  positive  image  of  it,  that 
it  is  not  a  tragedy,  and  that  blind  people 
can  live  normal  lives  like  anybody  else.  Is 
that  statement  accurate? 

Carol:  I  think  so. 


Toward  the  end  of  our  conversation,  I 
asked  Carol  to  give  me  some  specific 
suggestions  for  Future  Reflections.  We 
talked  some  about  games  (she  considered 
"Simon"  one  of  the  smartest  investments 
she  had  ever  made);  the  talking  calculator 
available  through  the  NFB  (Carol  called  it  a 
"fantastic  buy");  and  materials  that  would 
help  Tara  grasp  concepts  she  was  learning 
in  science  and  other  classes  in  school. 

Carol  kept  going  back  to  the  necessity 
for  giving  blind  kids  hands-on  type  of 
experiences.  Ed,  Tara's  father,  helps  a  lot  in 
giving  Tara  these  kinds  of  experiences. 
According  to  Carol,  he  is  always  bringing  in 
all  kinds  of  "httle  creatures"  for  Tara  to 
feel  .  .  .  including  a  mouse  in  a  mouse-trap! 

Carol  described  how  she  and  Ed  helped 
Tara  learn  one  concept,  "It's  so  hard  to  get 
Tara  to  comprehend  so  many  things  that 
we  take  for  granted.  We've  had  to  climb  up 
on  the  roof,  and  lift  her  up  on  the  roof,  to 
make  her  understand  how  big  the  house 
was  after  she  was  seven  years  old.  We 
thought  she  knew  the  house.  We'd  talked 
about  the  roof,  and  we  figured  she  knew 
where  the  roof  was.  And  one  day  I  said, 
'Daddy's  on  the  roof.'  And  she  said, 
'Wliere's  that?'  And  I  thought,  'My  God, 
you  don't  know  where  the  roof  is!'  So  I 
yelled,  'Dad,  here's  Tara!'  And  I  lifted  her 
up." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  Carol 
had  this  to  say,  "Right  now,  just  getting 
[Tara]  to  understand,  and  be  the  best 
person  she  can  be,  and  experience  as  much 
as  she  can  experience,  is  probably  the  most 
iinportant  thing  I'm  concerned  about,  you 
know.  Figlit  my  battles  when  I  have  to,  as 
far  as  legally,  but  that's  not  what  I  worry 
about  everyday,  you  know." 
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NPR  TALKS  DOLLARS  TO  BLIND 

(Reprinted  from  Radio  ^oxXd,  February  1.  1983) 


Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  Provided  that  the 
FCC  proceeds  with  the  deregulation  of  FM 
SCA's,  National  PubHc  Radio  (NPR)  has 
promised  to  pay  S500  monthly  to  NPR 
member  stations  leasing  an  SCA  to  a  radio 
reading  service  for  the  blind  or  to  some 
other  public  telecommunications  service. 

Tills  pohcy  statement  comes  in  response 
to  charges  that  SCA  deregulation  could 
threaten  the  existence  of  reading  services 
for  the  Wind,  which  operate  primarily  over 
the  SCA's  of  non-commercial  FM  stations. 
If  the  FCC  rescinds  restrictions  against 
commercial  use  of  non -commercial  SCA's 
and  agamst  non-broadcast  use  of  SCA's  in 
general,  the  reading  services  predict,  FM 
stations  will  lease  their  SCA's  to  commer- 
cial tenants  capable  of  paying  higlr  fees 
instead  of  to  services  for  the  blind . 

In  particular,  the  reading  services  are 
concerned  that  NPR  intends  to  put  SCA's 
to  commercial  use  itself.  To  offset  recent 
cuts  in  federal  funding  and  to  prepare  for 
future  cuts,  NPR  is  preparing  to  launch 
several  business  ventures,  some  of  which 
would  involve  leasing  the  SCA's  of  NPR 
member  stations  for  profit. 

NPR's  promise 

NPR  Vice  President  for  Business  Services 
Dick  Hodges  said  that  NPR's  promise  to 
compensate  member  stations  leasing  SCA's 
to  reading  services  is  meant  to  reassure 
opponents  of  full  SCA  deregulation  that 
NPR  is  committed  to  the  maintenance  of 
radio  reading  services. 

"We  don't  want  our  commercial  ventures 
to  be  successful  at  the  expense  of  some- 


thing that's  as  needed  as  Radio  Reading 
Services,"  Hodges  said. 

Hodges  also  reported  that  NPR's  Board 
of  Directors  has  resolved  not  to  use  SCA's 
dedicated  to  reading  services  in  its  revenue- 
generating  activities.  And  financial  leverage, 
he  said,  will  be  used  to  discourage  member 
stations  from  dropping  reading  services  in 
favor  of  other  commercial  customers. 

Finally,  Hodges  reported,  the  NPR 
Board  has  resolved  that  NPR  member  sta- 
tions prevented  by  reading  service  contracts 
from  leasing  their  SCA's  for  use  in  NPR 
commercial  ventures  will  nevertheless  be 
ehgible  to  share  in  the  profits  of  these 
ventures. 

The  reading  services 

Rosanna  Hurwitz,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Radio  Reading  Services 
(ARRS),  said  it  is  too  soon  to  respond  to 
NPR's  recent  promises.  "All  I  can  say  now 
is  that  the  Association's  concern  is  that 
absolutely  nothing  must  interfere  with  the 
distribution  of  public  telecommunication 
services,"  Hurwitz  said. 

Robert  Watson,  however.  Supervisor/ 
Engineer  of  the  Minnesota  Talking  Book 
Network  which  pioneered  radio  reading 
services  in  this  country,  has  already  consid- 
ered and  dismissed  NPR's  latest  proposal. 

"I  think  it's  a  smokescreen,"  Watson 
said.  He  explained  that  it  is  his  belief  that, 
regardless  of  the  $500  monthly  compensa- 
tion, it  will  still  be  more  profitable  for  NPR 
stations  to  lease  their  SCA's  to  commercial 
rather  than  to  non-commercial  tenants. 

Watson  also  charged  that  to  use  the  SCA 
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of  a  non-commercial  station  for  a  commer- 
cial use  is  a  violation  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  which  mandates  the  existence  of 
non-commercial  radio. 

Channel-reservation  debate 

Throughout  the  FCC's  discussion  of  SCA 
deregulation,  ARRS  has  taken  the  position 
that  one  SCA  per  FM  station  should  be 
reserved  for  a  public  telecommunications 
use  such  as  a  reading  service.  Tliis  position 
is  premised  on  the  probability  that  the 
FCC's  SCA  deregulatory  measures  will 
include  a  provision  increasing  the  number 
of  potential  SCA's  per  FM  station  from  one 
to  two. 

NPR  has  also  supported  the  concept  of 


two  SCA's  per  FM  station,  but  has  objected 
to  the  reservation  of  one  SCA  per  station  as 
too  restrictive.  By  proposing  the  S500- 
monthly  compensation  plan  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  channel  reservation,  Hodges  said, 
NPR  intended  "to  create  an  environment 
where  radio  reading  services  can  once  again 
grow,  and  an  environment  where  our  mem- 
ber stations  can  participate  in  commercial 
ventures  with  both  of  their  SCA's  where 
there  isn't  a  need  for  a  radio  reading 
service." 

In  its  policy  statement,  NPR  specified 
that  member  stations  leasuig  more  than  one 
SCA  to  reading  services  would  only  be  paid 
the  S500-per-month  compensation  for  the 
first  service. 


MISSOURI   LEGISLATURE  COMMENDS 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 
February  25,  1983 

Dear  Mr.  Jemigan, 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  House  Resolution 
#1 27  which  I  received  while  working  at  the 
capitol  last  week.  Tliis  resolution  designates 
July  as  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Month  in  Missouri.  We  also  will  receive  a 
proclamation  from  the  governor  in  May. 
We  will  send  you  a  copy. 

Also,  we  had  our  first  statewide  legisla- 
tive banquet  on  January  1 8th  and  we  had 
52  representatives  in  attendance.  It  was  a 
great  affair. 

We  enjoyed  the  tour  of  the  National 
Center  after  the  March  on  Washington.  It  is 
just  one  more  reason  why  we  are  proud  to 
be  members  of  the  NFB. 

Sincerely, 
Nick  Whitney 


MISSOURI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  the  Missou- 
ri House  of  Representatives  have  long  made 
it  a  practice  to  honor  outstanding  organiza- 
tions which  have  contributed  continually 
to  the  betterment  of  not  only  Missourians, 
but  mankind  in  general  through  the  process 
of  enriching  the  lives  of  one  segment  of  our 
society  and  thereby  enricliing  the  lives  of 
all  of  us ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  which  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  integrating  bUnd  and  visually 
impaired  persons  into  the  society  of  this 
great  state  and  nation,  is  such  an  outstand- 
ing organrKation;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  is  the  oldest  and  largest  nation- 
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wide  organization  of  and  for  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons,  having  been 
founded  in  1940  to  provide  security,  equal- 
ity and  opportunity  for  each  and  every  one 
of  its  members;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  national  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  will 
be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  during  the 
month  of  July,  1983,  a  period  which  will 
be  designated  as  "National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  Month"  in  the  state  of  Missouri; 
and 

WHEREAS,  nothing  could  be  more  fit- 
ting and  proper  than  that  the  members 
of  this  legislative  body  should  pause  in  the 
midst  of  their  duties  to  commend  and 
applaud  this  exemplary  organization  for 
the  unparalleled  service  it  has  faithfully 
performed  over  the  years  on  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  bhnd  and  visually  impaired 


persons  of  this  state; 

NOW.  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty- 
second  General  Assembly,  join  unanimous- 
ly in  extending  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  sincerest  appreciation  to  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
further  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
Kansas  City  and  best  wishes  for  the  greatest 
of  success  at  the  convention  and  in  all 
future  endeavors;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives  be  instructed  to  prepare  a 
properly  inscribed  copy  of  this  resolution 
for  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Adopted  February  10,  1983. 


FROM  SOUTH  DAKOTA:  A  COMPLIMENTARY  LETTER 
AND  A  TOUCH  OF  IRONY 


Tliere  are  many  differences  between  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind.  One  such 
difference  is  pointed  out  by  a  recent  occur- 
rence in  South  Dakota.  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  South  Dakota  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  the  blind  in  the  issuance  of  insur- 
ance and  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  the  blind  in  employment.  Federa- 
tionists  went  to  the  state  Capitol  and 
fought  for  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 
Tliey  succeeded  in  getting  the  bills  out  of 
committee  with  favorable  recommenda- 
tions. The  South  Dakota  Association  for 
the  Blind  (the  state  affiliate  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Council    of   the    Blind)    said    that   it 


favored  the  legislation,  but  it  had  no  one 
on  hand  to  help  with  its  passage;  nor  did  it 
do  anything  else,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
was  of  the  slightest  assistance. 

Karen  Mayry,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
South  Dakota,  writes:  "Interesting.  The 
South  Dakota  Association  for  the  Blind 
voted  to  support  the  bills  and  wrote  a 
complimentary  letter  but,  of  course,  had 
no  one  there." 

For  what  it  is  worth,  here  is  their  com- 
plimentary letter: 


Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
February  18,1983 
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Dear  Karen, 

Congratulations  on  getting  House  Bills 
1272  and  1273  out  of  committee.  I  have  a 
lot  of  respect  for  your  work. 

As  you  are  aware,  SDAB  was  supporting 
House  Bill  1352.  We  do  support  your  Bills 
and  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance,  just  let 
us  know.  We  strongly  support  any  legisla- 
tion  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  people 


who  are  blind.  I  hope  you  will  call  if  you 
think  we  can  help. 

Best  Wishes, 

David  Miller,  Chairman 

Legislative  Committee 

South  Dakota  Association 

for  the  Bhnd 


THE  CANINE  SIDE  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

by  Robert  Eschbach,  Chairman 

Dog  Guide  Committee 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


The  following  are  some  thoughts  I  have 
about  the  philosophy  and  application  of 
use  of  dog  guides.  1  believe  this  material 
can  be  helpful  to  other  dog  guide  users  and 
to  blind  persons  in  general.  Hopefully  it 
will  bring  some  perspective  to  what  hap- 
pens to  a  dog  guide  when  it  becomes 
involved  in  the  complexities  of  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Blind  Convention. 

Security,  Equality,  and  Opportunity  are 
by-words  of  the  NFB.  Dog  guides,  as  well 
as  white  canes,  speak  to  the  truth  of  the 
motto  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  organ- 
ized movement  of  the  blind  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

It  has  been  instilled  in  me  that  the  dog 
guide  can  be  an  important  asset  to  the 
blind  person.  It  can  be,  that  is,  if  the  rela- 
tionship between  master  and  dog  is  clearly 
understood  and  kept  uppermost  in  all  situ- 
ations. My  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship is  this:  We-the  dog  and  I-form  a 
business  partnership.  His  job  is  to  lead  me 
safely  and  quickly  through  numerous  situa- 
tions which  could  be  difficult,  and  thus 
give  me  increased  mobility  and  freedom  to 
be  independent.  My  job  is  to  care  for  him 


in  a  regular  manner  (feeding,  grooming, 
consistent  commands,  routinely  giving  him 
opportunity  to  relieve  himself,  et  cetera). 
If  we  both  do  our  job  according  to  the 
arrangement,  we  will  achieve  the  desired 
goal  for  which  he  has  been  trained  and 
which  I  seek.  I  place  in  him  my  trust  and 
affection  and  he  responds  with  obedience 
and  loyalty.  In  addition,  the  maintenance 
of  the  partnership  depends  on  a  consistent 
discipHne  we  expect  of  each  other.  When 
this  does  not  happen,  the  relationship  is 
jeopardized,  and  the  value  of  the  dog  as  an 
asset  is  diminished  greatly. 

NFB  Conventions  present  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  both  master  and  dog.  If  the  part- 
nership is  kept  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
both  on  a  routine  basis  in  everyday  living, 
the  challenge  is  one  that  can  be  handled 
easily  and  with  great  dignity.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  master  and  dog  tend  to  sluff 
off  the  responsibilities  of  the  relationship 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Convention  can 
be  a  trial  and  burden  not  only  to  them  but 
to  people  around  them. 

Consider  the  following:  In  normal  situa- 
tions when  a  dog  guide  approaches  a  crowd 
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of  people,  he  is  used  to  them  noticing  him 
and,  therefore,  making  way  for  him  and  his 
master  so  that  there  is  Uttle  difficulty  in 
getting  through.  What  consternation  he 
must  be  experiencing  when  he  approaches  a 
crowd  of  two  thousand  blind  people  who 
pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  him,  and  in 
addition,  are  carrying  around  these  long 
white  sticks  which  must  constantly  be 
dodged. 

Living  in  a  strange  room,  drinking  water 
that  is  different  from  what  he  is  used  to, 
having  to  stay  quiet  during  long  hours  in  a 
Convention  room,  being  obliged  to  inove 
about  with  his  master  through  aU  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  and  seeing  many  other 
dogs  whom  he  has  never  known  before— all 
of  these  things  can  add  up  to  a  very  confus- 
ing situation.  It  is  times  Hke  this  that  the 
dog  needs  to  be  able  to  count  on  his  master 
for  appropriate  commands  and  considera- 
ble attention. 

Having  attended  a  number  of  Conven- 
tions over  the  years,  I  share  with  you  some 
tips  on  how  to  help  the  dog  guide  make  it 
through  a  Convention  with  the  least 
amount  of  difficulty. 

( 1 )  In  feeding  your  dog,  if  you  plan  to 
take  convenient  packaged  food  which  is 
different  from  his  normal  diet  at  home, 
start  feeding  him  this  new  food  at  least  one 
week  before  leaving  home.  You  can  deter- 
mine how  weU  he  likes  the  food  and  is  able 
to  handle  it  without  getting  upset.  Check 
for  gasiness. 

(2)  Remember  that  your  dog's 
stomach  may  be  sensitive  to  a  change  in 
water.  It  is  not  advisable  to  allow  your  dog 
to  drink  as  much  as  he  wishes  in  a  confus- 
ing, excited  situation  such  as  the  Conven- 
tion. This  is  true  even  when  we  are  at  the 
Convention  during  the  month  of  July. 

(3)  Dogs— like  people -can  become  ill. 
Dogs  may  indeed  get  diarrhea  or  vomit  due 
to  the   tensions  surrounding  him   or  the 


change  in  routine.  If  this  happens,  call  the 
hotel  management  immediately  for  assist- 
ance and  let  them  clean  up  the  disturbance. 
Don't  attempt  to  clean  it  up  yourself  and 
not  report  the  incident. 

(4)  There  is  nothing  routme  about  a 
Convention,  and  you  may  enjoy  late  even- 
ing parties  which  are  quite  different  from 
your  usual  pattern  at  home.  It  is  important 
to  take  the  dog  for  relief  on  a  reasonably 
regular  basis  regardless  of  the  temptation  to 
join  others  in  their  activities.  You  can 
always  come  back  to  the  party,  and  though 
you  may  have  missed  some  of  the  action, 
you  can  prevent  your  dog's  soiling  through 
no  fault  of  his. 

(5)  When  seated  in  the  Convention  or 
in  a  restaurant,  keep  your  dog  under 
control.  The  dog  should  lie  as  close  to  you 
and  under  your  seat  as  possible.  Never 
allow  the  dog  to  lie  in  aisles  or  other  areas 
where  people  must  walk. 

(6)  Always  know  what  your  dog  is 
doing.  Your  dog  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  and  wander  at  the  end  of  the  leash. 

(7)  When  talking  to  somebody  in  a 
hallway  or  on  the  street  where  others  are 
going  by,  keep  your  dog  at  "sit"  position. 
If  you  allow  liim  to  stand  he  will  wander 
and  sniff  passersby  and  be  out  of  position. 
If  you  make  him  lie  down,  people  may 
have  to  step  over  him. 

(8)  Conventions  are  an  exciting  time 
for  everyone— including  the  dogs.  It  seems 
perfectly  appropriate  that  the  dog  might 
bark  during  a  round  of  applause,  but  it  is 
extremely  inappropriate  if  the  dog  whines 
when  he  should  be  quiet. 

(9)  Just  as  people  enjoy  meeting  other 
people,  the  dogs  certainly  would  like  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  their  canine 
friends  who  are  in  attendance.  If  your  dog 
tends  to  be  protective  or  growls  at  other 
dogs,  he  should  be  immediately  corrected. 

(10)  Many  people  will  attempt  to  give 
your  dog  a  pat.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
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Don't  let  other  people  continue  to  fondle 
your  dog  and  be  affectionate  to  him 
beyond  a  friendly  greeting.  The  best  pro- 
tection against  your  dog  misbehaving 
because  other  persons  are  paying  too  much 
attention  is  your  consistent  attention  and 
affection  to  the  animal. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
aware  of  a  number  of  complaints  about  dog 
guides  and  their  masters  at  Conventions. 
Many  of  these  complaints  are  vaUd.  Let  me 
make  the  following  suggestions  to  you  if 
you  observe  a  dog  guide  and  his  master  not 
behaving  in  what  you  think  is  an  appropri- 
ate manner: 

(1)  Tell  the  person  his  dog  is  not 
behaving  or  is  making  a  nuisance  of  himself 
with  you.  That  allows  the  master  to  take 
corrective  action  if  necessary. 

(2)  Do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  dog  guides.  They  have  a  job  to  do  and 
your  attention  can  only  distract  them.  If 
you  really  think  you  would  like  to  pet  the 


dog,  ask  his  master  if  it  is  all  right. 

(3)  If  you  are  reluctant  to  speak 
directly  to  the  person  about  a  problem, 
bring  your  concern  to  me  or  to  some  other 
member  of  the  Dog  Guide  Committee,  and 
we  can  assist  in  resolving  the  difficulty. 

To  the  dog  guide  user  who  works  consis- 
tently well  with  his  animal,  many  of  the 
tips  mentioned  above  will  be  easily  fol- 
lowed. On  the  other  hand,  if  you  think 
of  your  dog  as  a  pet  or  a  companion  first 
and  a  business  partner  second,  you  may 
have  trouble  managing  the  dog  effective- 
ly in  the  strange  environs  of  a  Convention. 
If  you  suspect  that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
manage  your  dog  effectively,  then  I  suggest 
you  make  arrangements  to  leave  your  dog 
at  home.  You  will  be  happier  and  I  can 
assure  you  the  dog  will  be  happier. 

Here's  looking  forward  to  the  best  Con- 
vention ever— not  only  for  the  NFB,  but 
also  the  dog  guides  who  accompany  their 
masters  through  the  welter  of  confusion, 
hard  work,  and  pleasure. 


NEWEST  DIVISION! 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND  WRITERS  DIVISION 

HELP  MAKE  IT  GROW 

by  Lucy  Carpenter 


Article  II.  Purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  to 
advance  the  interest  and  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities of  blind  writers,  to  share  the  spirit 
and  techniques  of  writing  and  publishing, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons  through  writing. 


If  the  purpose  stated  above  stirs  in  you  a 
responsive  chord  and  wakens  a  dormant 
desire  to  at  last  share  the  long  stifled  long- 
ings to  write,  then  come  forth  and  make 
yourselves  known  to  the  rest  of  us  who 
have  a  love  of  writing. 

Have  you  been  shy  about  dreaming  of 
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becoming  a  published  writer?  Like  me, 
have  you  had  to  endure  snickers  and  smug 
remarks  simply  because  you  possess  a 
writer's  heart  .  .  .  and  talent?  Then  join  our 
division  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  to 
share  your  dreams.  We,  too,  have  those 
same  dreams.  Let  us  join  forces  like  true 
Federationists.  By  working  together  we  can 
succeed  in  realizing  our  ambitions. 

The  annual  dues  are  two  dollars,  and  if 


you  wish  a  newsletter  (our  first  one  is  just 
out),  send  an  additional  dollar,  and  you 
may  receive  it  either  on  tape  or  in  print. 

Contact:  Lori  Stayer,  132  Beach  Dr., 
Merrick,  N.Y.  11566. 

So,  let  us  have  a  good  turnout  in  Kansas 
City  next  July.  We  plan  to  improve  and 
adopt  our  constitution  and  elect  officers. 
Let's  make  our  new  Writers  Division  a 
strong  division. 


CONCERNING  ASSOCIATES 
A  LETTER  FROM  TOM  STEVENS 


Columbia,  Missouri 
26  January  1983 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan; 

One  of  the  goals  which  I  have  is  to  stim- 
ulate added  interest  in  the  Associate  pro- 
gram. To  this  end,  we  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  states  of  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Kansas  as  compared  with  Missouri  for  the 
past  three  years.  We  found  that  Missouri 
outdid  these  four  rather  handUy,  although 
Illinois  was  much  closer. 

I  have  talked  with  persons  from  all  four 
states,  from  state  Presidents  to  rank  and 
file  members.  Each  of  them  has  been 
challenged  and  we  gave  odds,  althougli  we 
did  challenge  Illinois  even  up.  Iowa  has 
5-4  odds,  Kansas  has  3-2  and  Arkansas  has 
3-2.  Inasmuch  as  all  three  of  the  latter  have 
been  significantly  lagging,  this  could 
increase  interest. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  challenge  the 
Razorback  hog,  it  being  sway  backed, 
sitting  on  its  haunches,  used  to  eating  a  diet 
of  corncobs  and  peanut  shells.  Snaggle- 
toothed  and  sleepy  eyed,  this  lethargy 
shoat  moves  with  such  unspeed  that  it  is 


called  the  "liglithouse  hog." 

Then  there  is  the  Iowa  beef.  It  is  also  a 
pitiable  cow  critter,  seated  on  its  backsides, 
with  vines  growing  over  its  tail  and  the 
1982  snow  crop  still  banked  against  its 
north  side.  It,  too,  has  had  a  low  energy 
diet  of  nubbins  and  there  is  speculation 
whether  it  has  the  energy  to  capture  a 
nearby  hot  buttered  roasting  Associate. 

Meanwhile,  the  "Dapper  Dan"  Missouri 
mule  strolls  along,  casting  a  wary  eye  for 
unsuspecting  or  suspecting  Associates.  A 
sombrero  is  cocked  over  one  eye,  fitting 
over  alert  ears.  A  fuD  mail  pouch  is  worn 
across  its  back,  with  several  Associates 
protruding  therefrom.  Dapper  Dan  sports 
an  Errol  Flynn  upper  lip  adornment,  and 
spats  give  the  appearance  of  sophisticated 
elegance  to  this  sleek,  handsome  Sho-Me 
mule. 

The  Kansas  Jayhawk  can  best  be 
described  as  Bent  Feather,  with  red  leggings 
full  of  holes,  straw  and  moths.  Its  feathers 
are  in  great  disarray  and  few  remain  of  tail 
plummage.  Its  beak  is  bent  and  several 
pieces  are  missing.  Bedraggled,  befuddled 
and  benign,  this  feathered  fugitive  would 
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have  a  hard  battle  to  out  wrestle  a  grass-        late  interest. 

^OPP^^-  I     have     passed     these    on     to    Sandy 

And    we   will  get   the   Illinois   gangster        Sanderson, 
later. 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  coverage  in  Regards 

releases  and  Monitor  might  further  stimu-  Tom  Stevens 
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RECIPES 

by  Gail  Hall 

(Note:  Gail  Hall  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federation  in  California. 
Not  only  is  she  an  active  Federationist  but  also  an  expert  in  the  kitchen. 
Here  are  two  of  her  recipes.) 

PUMPKIN  SURPRISE 

Ingredients:     1  large  can  pumpkin  pie  mix 

1  package  dry  yellow  cake  mix 
1  Vi  cubes  butter  or  margarine 
1  ounce  pecans  or  walnuts 

Directions:      Mix    pumpkin    pie   mix   according  to  directions  on  can. 
In  a  Pyrex  baking  dish  (1 3"  x  8")  layer  as  follows: 

Pumpkin  pie  mixture 

Dry  yellow  cake  mix 

Melted  butter  or  margarine 

Chopped  pecans  or  wabiuts 
Bake  at  350  degrees  for  1    hour.  Refrigerate  overnight. 
Serve  plain  or  topped  with  whipped  cream. 

GUACAMOLE  DIP 

Layer:  1  can  Jalapino  Bean  Dip 

1  pint  sour  cream  mixed  with  1  package  Shillings 

Guacamole  Dip 
1  tomato  diced 
Salt  and  pepper 
1  small  red  onion  -  chopped 
1  can  chopped  black  olives 
Cheddar  cheese  -  grated 
Sprinkle  Hot  Sauce  on  top  to  taste 

>gocooccog«ao»acccoe»cc«oooiBoooiooiacooocoociooooo< 
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MONITOR    MINIATURES    D  D  D  D  D  D 

D    New  Grandparents: 

At  2:00  p.m.  on  January  27,  1983, 
Don  and  Betty  Capps  embarked  on  the 
exciting  adventure  of  grandparenthood. 
Their  daughter  Beth  and  son-in-law  David 
Holdcraft  became  the  parents  of  a  baby 
girl.  Laura  Beth  came  into  the  world  weigh- 
ing nine  pounds,  six  ounces  and  measuring 
twenty  and  one-half  inches.  The  Holdcrafts 
live  in  Nyack,  New  York,  and  Don  and 
Betty  went  to  spend  a  week  with  them 
immediately  after  Laura  Beth's  arrival.  On 
the  way  back  home  Don  and  Betty  spent 
the  night  in  Baltimore,  and  President  Jemi- 
gan  reports  that  not  only  is  it  reported  that 
baby,  mother,  and  father  are  doing  well  but 
also  that  grandpa  and  grandma  are  in  fine 
form. 

D    On  the  Mend: 

Joan  Bills,  the  capable  secretary  of  the 
NFB  of  Utah,  was  hospitahzed  in  early 
January  for  what  should  have  been  routine 
surgery.  Serious  complications  developed, 
and  Joan  spent  several  weeks  in  the  trauma 
intensive  care  unit  of  LDS  Hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Our  latest  report  is  that  Joan's 
condition  is  improving.  By  the  time  this 
reaches  you,  she  should  be  home  from  the 
hospital.  We  wish  Joan  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery. 

D    Newly  weds: 

Margaret  White,  President  of  the  NFB 
of  Cincinnati  and  a  leader  among  the  work- 
ers at  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Bhnd,  married  Buford  Stinnett  on  October 
1,  1982.  Buford  moved  to  Cincinnati  from 
Tennessee.  He  met  Margaret  at  the  1979 
NFB  convention  in  Miami  Beach.  We  offer 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a  long 
and  happy  life  together. 

D    Music  Scholarships: 


Each  spring  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  offers  a  variety  of  scholarships 
to  blind  musicians  under  the  age  of  26. 
Awards  range  from  $100  to  $500  and  are 
offered  on  a  regional  and  national  basis. 
For  details  and  an  appUcation  form  write: 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Nelson,  Chairman 

Music  for  the  Bhnd  Department 

55  Janssen  Place 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64109 

D    Announcement  from  Triformation: 

Certified  Proofreaders  Wanted 

Triformation  Braille  Service  is  in  need 
of  Certified  Braille  Proofreaders.  If  you  are 
currently  employed,  your  starting  salary 
with  us  would  be  based  on  your  experience 
to  date;  otherwise,  starting  salaries  will  be 
in  the  range  $4.50  to  $5.50  an  hour. 

Our  Braille  production  unit  was  estab- 
Ushed  3  years  ago  based  on  the  latest  tech- 
nology, and  we  are  a  small,  friendly,  but 
rapidly  growing  unit.  Currently  our  pro- 
duction is  primarily  books  and  magazines 
for  the  National  Library  Service. 

Triformation  Braille  Service,  which  is 
part  of  Triformation  Systems,  Inc.,  is 
located  in  Stuart,  Florida,  a  lovely  httle 
town  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  100  miles 
north  of  Miami. 

For  further  information,  please  write  or 
telephone.  Letter  of  application  must  be 
written  in  Braille,  and  include  a  resume  and 
the  names  of  at  least  two  references. 
Address  all  correspondence  to:  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Bull,  Director,  Triformation  Braille 
Service,  Triformation  Systems,  Inc.,  3132 
S.E.  Jay  Street,  Stuart,  Florida  33497; 
(305)283-4817. 

n    Making  the  Pubhc  Aware: 

More  and  more  of  our  local  chapters 
are  achieving  recognition  in  the  press.  Here 
is  an  example  from  the  Yoiingstown,  Ohio, 
Vindicator,  which  is  a  widely  read  news- 
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paper  in  the  area : 


January  25,  1983 


Blind  Aide  Going  to  D.C. 

The  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Mahoning  Valley  will 
be  one  of  hundreds  of  blind  persons 
nationwide  who  will  be  in  Washington, 
D.C,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  2  to  push  legislation 
to  benefit  the  bhnd. 

Thomas  Anderson,  president  of  the 
local  organization,  told  the  group's  month- 
ly meeting  that  at  least  24  bUnd  persons 
would  be  representing  Ohio.  He  said  he 
would  seek  a  follow-up  meeting  with  Rep. 
Lyle  Wilhams,  R-17th,  when  the  congress- 
man is  in  the  district. 

Anderson  also  announced  plans  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley  group  to  donate  books  on 
blindness  to  the  Niles  and  Warren  public 
hbraries. 

D    Elected: 

The  PhOomatheon  Society,  one  of  the 
local  affiliates  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Ohio,  informs  us  that  the 
following  people  have  been  elected  to 
office  for  1983:  Arthur  Leading,  President; 
Jerald  Dessecker,  Vice  President;  Lavicia 
Brumbaugh,  Secretary;  Dorothy  Wolfarth, 
Assistant  Secretary;  Barbara  Schreiber, 
Treasurer;  Gladys  Frutig,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer; and  Joseph  Carter,  Executive  Board 
Member. 


D    Eternal  Vigilance: 

Public  education  is  achieved  in  many 
ways,  but  mostly  it  is  achieved  by  persist- 
ence and  attention  to  detail.  The  following 
letter  from  Pat  Barrett,  Public  Relations 
Chairman  of  the  Western  Chapter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Bhnd  of  Idalio, 
to  a  local  disc  jockey  is  illustrative: 


Drew  Herald 
c/o  KBOI  Radio 
Boise,  Idaho 

Dear  Drew, 

Recently,  a  couple  of  the  members  of 
our  organization,  the  Western  Chapter  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Idaho,  called  about  a  remark  you  made  on 
the  air.  It  was  a  joke  that  your  salespeople 
should  trade  in  their  coats  and  ties  for  dark 
glasses  and  tin  cups  to  be  more  successful 
at  their  jobs.  Though  intended  harmless, 
our  members  felt  it  reinforced  the  stereo- 
type much  of  the  pubhc  still  holds  about 
the  blind  begging  for  a  Uving. 

One  member  asked  that  you  apologize 
on  the  air  concerning  this,  and  you  were 
glad  to  oblige.  We  appreciate  your  under- 
standing and  help.  The  independent  blind 
in  your  listening  area  work  at  various  jobs 
to  help  their  communities. 

Thanks  again  from  our  membership. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  Pat  Barrett,  P-R  Chairman, 

Western  Chapter,  NFBI 

n    From  Paul  Burkhardt  of  Massachusetts: 

Dear  Dr.  Jemigan: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  catalog  of 
items  from  an  outfit  you  may  have  heard 
of  at  one  time  or  another.  It  is  called  'FM 
Atlas,'  and  they  have  done  quite  a  fine  job 
in  opening  the  world  of  FM  SCA  (Subsidi- 
ary Communications  Authorization)  listen- 
ing for  the  blind.  Previously,  many  of  us 
have  had  to  rely  on  fixed-frequency  receiv- 
ers for  one  particular  area  of  the  country, 
where  a  particular  radio  reading  service,  or 
talking-book  service,  is  located.  Tliat  is  no 
longer  the  case,  since  FM  Atlas  does 
provide  the  option  for  tliose  who  wish  to 
have  existing  radios  modified  to  receive  FM 
SCA's,  or  to  purchase  radio  sets  with  SCA's 
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already  built  in.  Their  address  is:  FM  Atlas, 
4515  Avenue  "E",  Kearney,  Nebraska 
68847. 

D    Service  to  Retired  Persons: 

Dear  Mr.  Jemigan: 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  offers  discount  prescription  and 
non-prescription  items  through  its  mail- 
order pharmacy  to  over  14  million  mem- 
bers. I  am  writing  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  special  service  the  Retired  Persons 
Pharmacy  offers  to  its  visually  impaired 
members. 

For  the  past  18  months,  the  Pharmacy 
has  been  offering  Braille  labeling  for  pre- 
scriptions to  any  member  who  requests  it. 
A  member  who  wants  such  labeling  can 
send  a  written  request  to  the  Retired  Per- 
sons Pharmacy  or  call  them. 

I  thought  this  information  might  be  of 
interest  to  your  members.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  the  service,  please  address 
them  to: 

John  McHugh 

AARP  Pharmacy  Service,  Inc. 

510  Kijig  Street,  Suite  420 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 

D    From  Missouri: 

The  Jefferson  City  Chapter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was 
formed  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  and  is 
adding  its  strength  to  the  momentum  of 
the  movement.  The  following  people  were 
elected  to  office  in  January:  Rita  Lynch, 
President;  Jan  Haas,  Vice  President;  Velma 
Berkley,  Secretary;  Alvin  Toebben,  Treas- 
urer; Donna  Wekamp,  First  Board  Member; 
and  Shirley  Pittman,  Second  Board  Mem- 
ber. 

D    Vermont  Convention: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Vermont  held  its  convention  November 


13,  1982.  The  meeting  was  characterized 
by  enthusiasm  and  determination.  The  fol- 
lowing people  were  elected  to  office:  Jim 
O'Neill,  President;  Lynn  Chiasson,  Vice 
President;  Ellen  Norton,  Secretary ; Howard 
Lewis,  Treasurer;  Board  Members:  Dot 
Wheel,  Al  Dalton,  Barbara  Delphia,  and 
Pearl  Duval;  Convention  Delegate,  Jim 
O'Neill;  and  Alternate  Convention  Dele- 
gate, Lynn  Chiasson. 

D  From  Rick  Fox,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Chapter: 

On  January  20,  1983,  our  chapter  held 
elections  for  all  officers  and  at-large  seats 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  following 
people  were  elected  for  two-year  terms: 

President:  Arie  Gamliel 

First  Vice  President:  Rami  Rabby 

Second  Vice  President:  Gilda  Finazzo 

Treasurer:  Esther  Hertz 

Secretary:  Richard  Fox 

Members  At  Large:  David  Arocho,  Rosahe 

La   Rosa,  Harold  Wenning,  and  Patty 

Doonan 

Many  Federationists  know  Harold 
Wenning  as  a  familiar  figure  at  national 
conventions.  Last  October,  Harold  suffered 
a  serious  leg  fracture  when  he  fell  onto  the 
tracks  at  a  Long  Island  railroad  station.  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  he  is  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  recuperating  at  home.  He  tells  me 
he  wUl  not  be  able  to  move  about  normally 
for  several  months,  and  would  enjoy  hear- 
ing from  Federationists.  His  address  is:  524 
East  Harrison  Street,  Long  Beach,  NY 
11561. 

D    From  Danene  Kuncio: 

I  am  requesting  back  issues  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines  dated  from  January  1973 
to  December  1982,  in  Braille  or  recorded 
formats. 

They    are:    Seventeen,   American   Girl, 
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Psychology  Today,  Family  Health-Today's 
Health,  The  Reader's  Digest,  Braille  Variety 
News,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Good  House- 
keeping, Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  The 
Children's  Digest,  Wee  Wisdom,  Juvenile 
Braille  Monthly,  Jack  and  Jill,  Young  and 
AJive-Youth  Happiness,  Discovery,  Life  and 
Health,  Encounter  and  Ranger  Rick's 
Nature  Magazine. 

You  may  ship  them  "Free  Matter  for 
the  Blind."  If  you  want  magazines  returned 
to  you,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Please  con- 
tact or  send  to:  Danene  Kuncio,  4200  Cah- 
fornia  Road,  Orchard  Park,  NY  14127. 

D     From  Columbia  Pacific  University: 


gan. 

Besides  classroom  studies  at  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  Minneso- 
ta, Dave's  training  has  included:  a  year  of 
missionary  work  in  the  South  Pacific;  a 
year  of  interning  at  the  M.D.  Anderson 
Hospital-Cancer  and  Tumor  Institute  in 
Houston,  Texas;  a  year  at  Our  Redeemer 
Lutheran  Church  in  Benson,  Minnesota; 
six  months  on  Staten  Island  as  a  temporary 
assistant  chaplain  at  the  Edgar  Lutheran 
Home;  and,  finally,  chnical  pastoral  train- 
ing at  University  Hospitals  in  Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Dave  and  his  wife  Ellen  now  live  in  Mt. 
Clemens. 


January  13,  1983 
Persons  with  impaired  vision  can  now 
earn  a  Bachelor's,  Master's,  or  Doctorate 
degree  from  a  well-respected.  State-author- 
ized University  entirely  by  study  at  home. 
The  largest  non-residential  graduate  school 
in  the  United  States,  Columbia  Pacific 
University,  accepts  self-motivated  students 
with  career  experience  in  their  fields  of 
interest.  The  University  awards  credit  for 
career  and  life  experience.  Degrees  are 
awarded  on  completion  of  an  Independent 
Study  Project.  For  information  about  these 
innovative  programs  call  toll-free  800-227- 
1617,  ext.  480  (California  residents  call 
800-772-3545,  ext.  480.)  For  evaluation  of 
your  eUgibility,  send  a  copy  of  your  resume 
or  c.v.  to  Richard  L.  Crews,  M.D.,  Presi- 
dent, Columbia  Pacific  University,  1415 
Third  Street,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 

D    Lutheran      Minister     Serves     Catholic 
Hospital: 

David  Walk,  formerly  a  successful  blind 
music  teacher  in  the  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
school  system,  has  just  been  ordained  a 
Lutheran  minister.  He  began  his  first  day  of 
work  February  28th  as  a  chaplain  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Michi- 


D    Aids  and  Appliances: 

A  new  organization  has  been  set  up  in 
Nebraska  that  produces  and  sells  a  variety 
of  aids  and  appliances.  Some  items  now 
available  are:  Click  rules,  tactile  handmade 
wooden  living  room  clocks,  writing  guides, 
a  game  called  T'd  Off,  and  slate  and  stylus 
holders.  For  information  contact: 

Community  Advocates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  83304 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68502 

(402)475-5486 

The  National  Office  of  the  Federation 
will  stock  the  click  rule,  which  offers  an 
easy  and  accurate  way  of  measuring  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

n    New  Chapter  in  Delaware: 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Delaware  began 
growing  rapidly.  The  Lower  Delaware 
Chapter,  which  included  both  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties,  came  into  existence  with 
Roberta  Jensen  as  its  first  President. 
Ramona  Walhof  was  instrumental  in 
encouraging  the  growth  in  Delaware.  In 
June,  1982,  Ruth  Whelan  became  President 
of  the  statewide  affiliate. 
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Early  this  year  the  hard  work  of  Dela- 
warians  paid  off  once  again.  There  are  now 
two  chapters  in  Lower  Delaware:  The  NFB 
of  Lower  Delaware,  and  the  brand  new 
NFB  of  Sussex  County.  The  third  local 
affiliate  is  the  NFB  of  Northern  Delaware. 
On  February  5  nearly  50  people  jammed  a 
meeting  room  in  Georgetown,  Delaware,  to 
adopt  a  constitution,  elect  officers,  and 
plan  an  extremely  active  future  as  they 
brought  the  Sussex  County  Chapter  into 
being.  The  Presidents  of  the  two  other 
chapters  and  the  President  of  the  Sussex 
County  government  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mary  Ellen  Reihing  represented 
the  National  Office  of  the  Federation.  The 
following  were  elected:  President,  Ted 
Torbert;  Vice  President,  Bill  Quillen;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Netty  Ziegler;  Western 
Sussex  Board  Member,  Judy  Vickers;  and 
Eastern  Sussex  Board  Member,  Ruth 
Myers. 

D    Student  Division  Newsletter: 

The  first  issue  of  the  Student  Division 
Newsletter  (the  pubUcation  of  the  NFB 
Student  Division)  has  been  published. 
Cassette  or  print  subscriptions  are  available 
for  S2.00  per  year  by  writing:  Tami  Dodd, 
3822  -  52nd  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50310.  This  pubhcation,  which  will  appear 
twice  each  year,  is  one  more  example  of 
the  vitality  and  activity  of  our  movement 
and,  particularly,  of  our  Student  Division. 

D    Wine  and  Cheese: 

The  Annual  Wine  and  Cheese  Party 
sponsored  by  the  CEIP  Committee  will  be 
held  on  Sunday,  July  3,  1983,  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  at  the  Muehlebach  Hotel 
from  3:30  until  7:30  p.m. 

This  festive  event  is  our  annual  fund- 
raising  project.  Tickets  are  $5.00  each,  and 
can  be  purchased  in  the  registration  area 
Sunday  morning,  or  by  contacting  me, 
Cheryl    Finley,    318   -    1st   Street,    N.E., 


Clarion,  Iowa  50525,  (515)  532-3319. 

Come  help  us  start  the  1983  NFB  con- 
vention with  a  fun  time.  See  you  there! 

n    Optacon  Wanted: 

I  want  to  purchase  a  used  Optacon.  If 
you  have  an  Optacon  to  sell,  please  write: 
Debee  Norling,  P.O.  Box  5702,  Berkeley, 
California  94705;  or  call  me  at  (415)  644- 
1855. 

D  From  the  NBA  Braille  Book  Bank,  422 
Clinton  Avenue  South,  Rochester,  New 
York  14620: 

The  Braille  Book  Bank  of  the  National 
Braille  Association  announces  the  recent 
pubhcation  of  the  following: 

The  NBA  1982  Textbook  Catalog: 

A  compilation  of  college  level  text- 
books, career  and  professional  materi- 
als. 

Print  catalog S3.00 

Braille  catalog Free 

The  NBA  1982  Music  Catalog: 

Includes  books  on  music  theory  as  well 
as  classical  and  popular  compositions. 

Print  catalog Free 

Braille  catalog Free 

The  1983  Supplement  to   the  NBA  1980 

General  Interest  Catalog: 

Includes  42  new  titles  in  the  areas  of 
recreation,  cooking,  hobbies,  consumer 
information,  popular  music,  health 
related  subjects,  etc. 

Print  supplement Free 

Braille  supplement Free 

The  NBA  1980  General  Interest  Catalog: 

Print  catalog $  1 .00 

Braille  catalog $  1 .00 

D    Perkins  Braillers  Repaired: 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  lives  a  quiet  man 
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who  possesses  both  courage  and  integrity. 
He  is  an  employee  of  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  BUnd.  He  is  a  staunch  Federationist 
and  has  never  wavered  in  his  convictions- 
which,  in  view  of  events  of  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  is  proof  enougli  of  both 
courage  and  integrity.  His  name  is  Alan 
Ackley.  In  his  spare  time  he  repairs  Perkins 
Braillers  and  does  an  excellent  job  at  it.  If 
you  have  a  Brailler  in  need  of  repair, 
contact:  Alan  Ackley,  672  East  5th  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50316. 

D  From  Leslie  Mooty,  President,  North- 
west Chapter,  National  Federation  of  the 
BHnd  of  Louisiana: 

"We  offer  a  tribute  to  a  truly  great  Fed- 
erationist who  just  recently  passed  away. 
He  was  a  president  of  one  chapter  in  the 
Louisiana  state  affiliate  and  ordinarily, 
announcing  a  death  is  no  big  deal  which 
requires  elaboration.  This  particular  man, 
however,  does,  we  feel,  warrant  special 
recognition  because  of  the  change  that  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  made  in 
his  life.  Because  of  that  change,  he  died  a 
happy  man  who  lived  and  breathed  the 
cause  of  the  NFB. 

"Those  of  us  who  really  knew  Mr.  W. 
G.  Perot,  can  only  say  that  he  was  a  guiding 
light  for  each  of  us.  He  started  out  as  a  man 
who  wanted  to  kill  himself  and  became  a 
strong,  fighting  Federationist  who  dedi- 
cated himself  totally  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Federation  and  the  cause  we  all  fight  so 
hard  for.  His  work  showed  it  and  even  as  a 
new  chapter,  we  have  grown  rapidly  in 
number,  and  our  second  fundraising  event 
which  took  place  in  September  of  1982 
netted  us  a  profit  of  over  $  1 ,400.  Mr.  Perot 
was  truly  responsible  for  most  of  our 
successes. 

"There  is  no  way  that  I  can  tell  you  the 
whole  story  of  all  that  this  one  man 
accomplished  during  the  time  he  served  as 
our  president  but  I  can  tell  you  that  he  was 


one  of  the  most  changed  human  beings  that 
my  wife  or  I  have  ever  seen,  and  our  entire 
state  affiliate  can  attest  to  this  fact.  The 
movement  of  the  NFB  did  not  just  save  the 
life  of  this  man:  it  also  helped  numerous 
others  through  the  man  it  saved." 

D    Windbreaker  Jackets: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Western  Division,  announces  the  availabili- 
ty of  navy  blue  NFB  windbreaker  jackets. 
These  jackets  which  are  50%  polyester/ 
cotton  poplin  display  the  logo  of  our  NFB 
on  the  left  front.  The  jackets  are  priced  at 
S20.00  plus  $3.00  shipping  charges  and  are 
available  in  adult  sizes  of  small,  medium, 
large,  and  extra  large.  Children's  sizes  from 
6  to  18  are  also  available.  NFB  jackets  will 
be  on  sale  at  the  California  table  during  the 
1983  NFB  convention  or  can  be  ordered 
from  the  NFB  Western  Division  office, 
5974  South  Land  Park  Drive,  Sacramento, 
Cahfomia  95822. 

D    National  Consumers  Week: 

President  Reagan  has  issued  a  Procla- 
mation declaring  April  24  -  30,  1983,  Na- 
tional Consumers  Week.  Virginia  Knauer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  is 
coordinating  the  project.  What  may  have 
happened  in  other  areas  we  cannot  say. 
However,  it  may  be  significant  that 
announcements  of  this  National  Consumers 
Week  were  sent  to  agencies  for  the  blind 
but  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  sent  to 
organizations  of  the  bhnd  themselves.  The 
orientation  and  direction  of  thouglit  of  an 
administration  can  be  seen  in  its  daily 
actions. 

D    Elected: 

The  following  individuals  were  elected 
as  board  members  and  officers  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Bhnd  of  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  for  the  1983  calendar 
year:     President,     Karen    Arellano;    Vice 
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President,  Mike  Ruddy;  Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Loretta  Jones;  and  Board  Members 
Henry  Madrid  and  Sista  Tefoia. 

D    Survey  Concerning  Blind  Mothers: 

Toni  Whaley,  a  blind  doctoral  candi- 
date at  Temple  University,  Philadelpliia,  is 
writing  her  dissertation  on  communication 
between  blind  mothers  and  their  sighted 
infants  during  the  first  five  months  of  hfe. 
Although  all  pregnant  blind  women  who 
have  no  more  than  light  perception  are 
invited  to  participate  in  this  study,  women 
living  either  in  Pennsylvania  or  within  the 
Washington  -  New  York  corridor  are  pre- 
ferred. No  travel  will  be  required;  instead, 
Mrs.  Whaley  and  a  sighted  research  assistant 
will  visit  the  home  intermittently  to 
observe  mother-cliild  interaction.  Partici- 
pants who  complete  the  study  will  receive 
$100.00  in  compensation.  Interested 
women  should  call  collect:  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Educational  Psychology  Department, 
(215)787-6117. 

Mrs.  Whaley  wrote  to  President  Jerni- 
gan  as  follows: 

"I  am  a  blind  mother  and  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  Educational  Psychology  at 
Temple  University  in  Philadelpliia.  For  my 
dissertation  topic  I  have  chosen  communi- 
cation between  blind  mothers  and  their 
sighted  infants  during  the  first  five  months 
of  life.  I  have  chosen  this  topic  because  the 
only  information  on  it  in  the  psychological 
Uterature  is  based  on  the  observations  of 
one  blind  mother  with  her  sighted  infant 
by  sighted  observers  who  obviously  know 
very  little  about  bhndness  or  blind  people. 
Throughout  the  article  there  were  numer- 
ous comments  suggestmg  that  the  authors 
believed  that  the  mother's  blindness  retard- 
ed the  development  of  an  affective  bond 
between  the  mother  and  child.  As  a  blind 
mother,  I  found  these  suggestions  offen- 
sive. Thus,  I  decided  to  write  my  disserta- 
tion on  the  topic." 


D  From  the  "Handicapped  Americans 
Report,"  Volume  5,  #24,  December  2, 
1982: 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

Need  Better  Management, 

GAO  Says 

State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
need  to  tighten  administration  of  their  pro- 
grams to  avoid  spending  precious  dollars  on 
those  who  don't  need  the  help  to  become 
employed,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
says  in  a  five-state  study. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and 
later  amendments  said  states  should  give 
priority  to  serving  the  severely  handi- 
capped, when  their  disabilities  get  in  the 
way  of  finding  a  job. 

But  according  to  case  files  reviewed  by 
the  congressional  audit  agency  in  Cahfor- 
nia,  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carohna: 

•  many  clients  receiving  physical  restor- 
ation services  such  as  new  glasses,  dentures 
or  minor  surgery  don't  seem  to  have  sub- 
stantial handicaps  to  employment; 

•  rehabilitation  agencies  are  paying  for 
postsecondary  education  without  looking 
for  other  funding  sources,  as  required  in 
the  law;  and 

•  counselors  are  accepting  people  into 
the  programs  who  may  not  be  capable  of 
achieving  a  vocational  goal  or  who  may 
otherwise  be  ineligible. 

As  a  result,  GAO  says,  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies'  accomplishments 
may  be  overstated  because  counselors  are 
claiming  successful  rehabilitations  where 
there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  chance  the 
person  would  get  a  job,  or  the  employment 
had  notliing  to  do  with  the  services  provid- 
ed." 

D  From  Tom  Anderson,  President,  NFB 
of  Mahoning  Valley,  Ohio: 

"On  Saturday  morning,  February    19, 
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1983,  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Mahoning  Valley  donated  books  on 
blindness  to  representatives  of  the  Warren 
and  Trumbull  County  Library  system  and 
the  Niles  McKinley  Memorial  Library.  I 
have  enclosed  two  newspaper  cUppings 
about  this  activity. 

"Radio  was  not  overlooked  in  publiciz- 
ing this  activity  either.  There  are  three 
radio  stations  in  these  two  small  communi- 
ties. I  have  made  a  telephone  interview  for 
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two  of  these  radio  stations  which  was 
played  all  morning  during  news  breaks.  On 
Monday,  the  President  of  the  newly  form- 
ing NFB  of  TrumbuD  County  and  I  ap- 
peared on  a  one-hour  talk  show  on  the 
third  radio  station.  So  we  had  maximum 
media  coverage  over  a  three-day  period.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  I  am  lining  up  these 
three  radio  stations  to  play  our  public 
service  announcements." 
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